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ABSTRACT 


North-south  trending  glacial  flutings  near  Athabasca  have  been 
examined  and  found  to  be  similar  to  a  certain  kind  of  small  scale  cur¬ 
rent  ripple  formed  by  fluid  flow.  The  ripples  were  found  to  have  been 
formed  by  a  series  of  oppositely  rotating,  evenly  spaced  spiral  vortices 
oriented  parallel  to  flow.  The  similarity  of  form,  orientation  and 
wavelength  suggests*  that  the  flutings  may  have  been  formed  by  a  similar 
kind  of  motion  in  the  basal  ice  layers. 

To  test  this  hypothesis  till  fabrics  were  taken  across  several 
fluting  ridges  throughout  the  field  area.  It  was  found  that  a  sys¬ 
tematic  pattern  of  pebble  orientations  existed  at  fabric  sites  located 
at  similar  positions  on  different  ridges.  Pebble  orientations  along 
the  flanks  of  the  ridges  were  found  to  trend  in  towards  the  crest  areas 
in  a  systematic  "herring-bone"  pattern.  As  deposits  of  basal  till  tend 
to  illustrate  pebble  orientations  parallel  to  the  line  of  ice  movement 
it  is  inferred  that  the  basal  ice  above  the  fluting  ridges  at  the  time 
of  their  formation  had  components  of  movement  oblique  to  the  line  of 
regional  ice  movement.  It  is  believed  that  this  secondary  kind  of  ice 
motion,  termed  "composite  flow",  is  similar  to  the  spiral  vortices  that 
created  the  longitudinal  current  ripples. 

Data  taken  from  two  traverses  across  fluting  ridges  and  troughs 
were  analyzed  by  spectral  analysis  to  test  for  the  possible  existence 
of  a  wavelength  across  the  flutings.  It  was  found  that  an  expected 
wavelength  of  90-120  meters  was  nonexistent  in  the  Athabasca  fluting 
field.  No  acceptable  wavelengths  were  found  along  either  traverse. 

Samples  of  till  were  mechanically  analyzed  and  insignificant  vari- 
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ations  in  the  particle  size  distributions  of  the  samples 


indicate 


that  the  properties  of  the  subglacial  material  were  not  a 
the  localization  of  the  fluting  field  near  Athabasca. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


PREVIOUS  STUDIES  OF 
DRUMLINS  AND  GLACIAL  FLUTINGS 

Introduction 

Hypotheses  proposed  to  explain  the  formation  of  glacigenic  landforms 
are  commonly  controversial*  Because  such  features  are  conspicuous  in  the 
landscape  they  have  attracted  many  varied,  intriguing  and  occasionally 
improbable  explanations.  Drumlins,  drumlinoid  features  and  glacial  flu- 
tings  are  good  examples  of  such  features.  This  series  of  features  repre¬ 
sents  a  gradation  in  size  and  length  from  short,  low  mounds  to  elongated 
features  several  kilometers  in  length. 

Form  and  Composition  of  Features 

The  term  "drumlin"  is  of  Gaelic  origin  and  refers  to  a  round  or  oval 
shaped  hill  that  was  formed  beneath  glacial  ice.  Drumlins  exhibit  a  wide 
variety  of  form,  the  most  common  being  that  of  an  inverted  spoon  or  cigar 
shape  (Fig.  1).  They  are  composed  of  a  variety  of  materials,  ranging 
from  till  and  partly  stratified  drift  to  solid  rock.  The  leading  nose 
of  the  drumlin  often  exhibits  a  blunt  form,  as  opposed  to  the  tapering 
tail  of  the  feature.  A  rock  core  or  other  massive  feature  is  occasion¬ 
ally  found  beneath  the  nose  of  the  drumlin. 

Drumlinoid  features  are  illustrated  by  those  forms  which  deviate  from 
the  classic  cigar  or  inverted  spoon  shape  (Fig.  1).  This  deviation  can 
be  shown  in  many  ways,  the  most  common  being  a  merging  of  adjacent  forms 
or  a  shortening  or  lengthening  of  the  drumlin  shape  (Chorley,  1959). 

Glacial  flutings  represent  features  found  at  the  elongated  end  of 
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COMPARISON  OF  DRUMLIN,  DRUMLINOID  AND  FLUTE  SHAPE 


CONTOUR  INTERVAL  25  FEET 
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the  series  (Fig.  1).  Like  drumlins,  f lutings  rarely  occur  alone,  but 
their  physiographic  distribution  is  even  more  limited  than  that  of  the 
drumlin  form  in  general.  Flutings  seem  to  be  limited  to  northwest  and 
northcentral  North  America  as  examples  of  them  have  only  been  noted  in 
the  Northwest  Territories  (Smith,  1948),  North  Dakota  and  Montana  (Lemke, 
1958) ,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  (Gravenor  and  Meneley,  1958)  and  Manitoba 
(Wardlaw,  Stauffer  and  Hoque,  1969).  Very  small  scale  flutings,  however, 
have  been  noted  in  Montana  (Dyson,  1952),  Iceland  (Hoppe  and  Schytt,  1953), 
Alberta  (McPherson  and  Gardner,  1969)  and  Norway  (Baranowski,  1970). 
Theories  for  the  Origin  of  Drumlins 

Theories  concerning  the  origin  of  drumlins  can  be  grouped  into  two 
major  categories,  depositional  and  erosional.  Each  theory  has  found  fa¬ 
vor  at  various  times  and  each  has  been  shown  to  be  .more . applicable  to 
specific  drumlin  fields  than  others. 

Depositional  Theory 

The  basis  for  the  depositional  theory  is  that  drumlins  are  formed  by 
a  "plastering  on",  or  progressive  deposition  of  till  in  localized  areas. 
Exactly  what  initiates  this  deposition  from  the  ice  or  how  it  is  carried 
out  still  remains  questionable.  Alden  (1905,  1911),  Hollingworth, (1931) 
and  Charlesworth  (1957)  In  general  suggest  that  accretion,  or  deposition, 
begins  at  the  base  of  an  ice  sheet  when  normal  movement  of  the  basal  lay¬ 
ers  is  interrupted.  This  interruption  is  presumed  to  be  caused  by  a  rock 
boss,  frozen  block  of  till  or  some  other  suitable  obstruction. 

Because  ice  cannot  move  freely  around  the  obstacle,  material  is  re¬ 
leased  from  the  debris-rich  basal  layers  as  the  ice  moves  over  and  past 
the  object.  Accumulation  of  basal  till  (Boulton,  1970)  is  a  process 
whereby  basal  layers  of  ice  essentially  stagnate  due  to  the  high  content 
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of  debris  relative  to  ice.  Irregular  basal  deposits  are  thus  created  and 
moulded  into  the  drumlin  shape. 

The  internal  composition  and  structure  of  many  drumlins,  however, 
does  not  permit  the  use  of  the  depositional  theory.  The  materials  com¬ 
prising  certain  drumlins  suggest  that  many  are  composed  of  till  and  stra¬ 
tified  drift  that  existed  prior  to  drumlin  formation  (Gravenor,  1953). 
These  deposits  include  sand  and  gravel  pockets  that  are  often  well  sorted 
and  stratified. 

Erosional  Theory 

Erosional  theories  of  Tarr  (1894),  Gravenor  (1953)  and  Flint  (1957) 
suggest  that  pre-existing  drift  is  resculptured  by  ice  advance  and  moulded 
into  the  drumlin  shape.  An  irregular  till  plain  or  a  moraine  could  con¬ 
ceivably  be  remoulded  during  ice  advance  into  the  drumlin  shape.  The  fact 
that  drumlins  commonly  occur  up  to  thirty  kilometers  behind  moraines  sug¬ 
gests  /tha  t  'they  were  created  following  an  initial  moraine  forming  stage  or 
during  a  readvance  stage  which  overrides  the  moraine  (Gravenor,  1953; 
Smalley  and  Unwin,  1968). 

During  the  formation  of  a  moraine  one  would  expect  a  certain  amount 
of  stratified  drift  to  be  present  in  the  moraine.  When  stratified  mater¬ 
ial  is  encountered  in  drumlins  it  more  closely  resembles  morainal  depos¬ 
its  rather  than  the  kind  found  in  kames  (Gravenor,  1953). 

Dilatant  Properties  of  Till 

Smalley  and  Unwin  (1968)  presented  a  unique  theory  for  drumlin  for¬ 
mation  which  considered  more  than  having  irregularly  shaped  obstacles  re¬ 
moulded  into  the  drumlin  shape.  They  believed  that  certain  properties 
of  the  subglacial  till  and  the  stress  levels  present  within  the  glacial 
ice  are  important  factors  permitting  or  prohibiting  the  formation  of 
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druralins . 

Glacial  till  is  an  admixture  of  non-sorted  sediment  of  various  sizes 
deposited  by  glacial  ice.  The  range  of  particle  size  of  the  till  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  Smalley  and  Unwin  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  erosional 
process  acting  in  the  formation  of  drumlins.  They  suggested  that  a  di- 
latant  property,  or  resistance  to  shear  stress,  is  present  within  the 
till  and  is  directly  related  to  the  amount  and  size  of  boulders  present 
within  the  till. 

Dilatancy  is  a  property  of  granular  masses  which  can  be  measured 
and  observed  when  the  masses  are  subjected  to  increasing  levels  of  stress 
or  compaction.  When  a  body  of  sand,  or  in  this  instance,  till,  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  pressure  its  natural  close  packing  arrangement  may  be  disturbed 
The  initial  response  of  the  material  upon  deformation  is  to  expand,  the 
distances  between  adjacent  particles  having  been  increased.  By  expand¬ 
ing,  the  mass  is  more  easily  deformed  and,  in  the  case  of  subglacial 
till,  is  easily  eroded.  The  mass  will  resist  deformation,  however,  and 
pack  into  a  stable  obstruction  if  the  stress  levels  applied  to  it  are 
insufficiently  high  or  the  packing  arrangement  is  too  tight.  This  ob¬ 
struction  is  then  moulded  into  the  drumlin  shape  as  the  glacier  advances. 

Smalley  and  Unwin  believed  that  the  number  and  size  of  boulders 
within  the  till  mass  made  it  dilatant.  Glacial  ice  overriding  the  till 
would  exert  pressure  on  the  till  that  would  be  resisted  owing  to  the 
packing  arrangement  of  the  boulders.  Stress  levels  would  be  expected  to 
increase  as  the  ice  front  moved  beyond  the  area  in  question.  Drumlin 
fields  commonly  occur  approximately  thirty  kilometers  behind  moraine 
areas,  and  it  seems  likely  that  if  such  a  process  operates  during  the 
formation  of  drumlins  required  stress  levels  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
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streamline  masses  are  reached  in  these  regions.  If  the  stress  levels 
exceed  the  required  limits  continuous  deformation  of  the  till  would  be 
expected  and  no  drumlins  would  be  formed. 

Thixotropic  Properties  of  Till 

Thixotropicity,  or  the  lack  of  resistance  to  shear,  may  also  play 
an  important  role  in  the  formation,  or  more  specifically,  the  lack  of 
formation  of  drumliris.  Thixotropic  substances  are  those  which  offer  a 
minimal  amount  of  resistance  to  deformation  when  subjected  to  even  low 
shear  stress  levels.  A  highly  clay-rich  till  with  relatively  few  boul¬ 
ders  present  could  conceivably  be  considered  thixotropic,  as  any  amount 
of  shearing  beneath  glacial  ice  would  totally  deform  the  till  and  no 
drumlins  would  be  produced.  High  clay  content  drumlins  are  rare  (Grave- 
nor,  1953)  and  a  thixotropic  property  could  help  to  explain  their  scant 
occurrence . 

Orientation  and  Shape  of  Drumlins 

It  has  long  been  known  that  drumlins  are  perhaps  the  most  symmetri¬ 
cal  and  smooth-shaped  of  all  glacial  landforms.'.  The  smooth  profiles  in 
nearly  all  directions  is  quite  conclusive  evidence  for  their  being  an 
active  ice  feature.  The  orientation  of  drumlins  is  nearly  always  with 
the  long  axis  parallel  to  the  line  of  ice  movement,  with  the  blunt  nose 
pointing  into  the  direction  of  ice  movement.  The  highest  point  along 
the  long  axis  profile  generally  occurs  approximately  one  third  of  the 
way  back  from  the  nose.  A  profile  consistently  asymmetric  with  the 
blunt  end  forward  is,  therefore,  a  response  to  the  moulding  process, 
regardless  of  an  erosional  or  depositional  origin. 

The  drumlin  shape  has  been  examined  by  Chorley  (1959),  Reed,  Gal¬ 
vin  and  Miller  (1962)  and  Heidenrich  (1964).  Chorley  concluded  that  a 
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drumlin's  streamlined  form  is  one  which  presents  the  least  amount  of 
resistance  to  stress  and  creates  the  least  amount  of  disturbance  within 
the  moving  medium.  Analogies  have  been  drawn  relating  the  drumlin 
shape  to  aircraft  wings,  fish  and  aquatic  mammals,  and  even  hen's  eggs. 
All  illustrate  the  same  basic  streamlining  necessary  for  movement  within 
each  medium  with  the  creation  of  a  minimal  amount  of  disturbance.  In 
the  case  of  drumlins,  however,  the  ice  is  the  moving  medium  and  the  drum 

l 

lin  shape  is  the  response. 

Fluting  Shape 

Glacial  flutings  are  very  similar  to  the  drumlin  form,  except  that 
they  generally  are  extremely  elongated  features.-  Streamlining,  or  elon 
gation  with  a  smooth  profile  parallel  to  the  line  of  ice  movement,  is 
the  same  as  in  drumlins.  This  indicates  that  they  are  also  an  active 
ice  feature.  The  longitudinal  profile  of  a  fluting  differs  slightly 
from  that  of  a  drumlin  because  the  maximum  elevation  of  the  crest  is 
maintained  for  great  distances  which  gives  a  very  smooth,  level  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  crest. 

In  a  general  sense  flutings  exist  at  two  scales.  Very  small  scale 
flutings  have  been  described  by  Hoppe  and  Schytt  (1953)  on  a  ground 
moraine  plain  in  front  of  a  valley  glacier  in  Icelend.  Maximum  sizes 
reached  one  meter  in  height  and  100  meters  long.  The  features  observed 
had  both  positive  and  negative  elements,  i.e.,  stood  above  the  general 
level  of  the  ground  moraine  or  were  engraved  into  the  till  plain  in  the 
form  of  a  giant  groove. 

Large  scale  flutings,  such  as  those  to  which  this  study  is  con¬ 
cerned,  have  been  described  by  Smith  (1943),  Gravenor  and  Meneley  (1958) 
and  Lemke  (1958).  The  flutings  ranged  from  two  to  three  meters  high  and 
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several  hundred  meters  long  to  twenty  meters  high  and  approximately 
twenty  kilometers  long.  The  flutings  were  formed  in  a  variety  of  ma¬ 
terials,  ranging  from  unstratified  drift  to  crystalline  bedrock. 

Theories  for  the  Origin  of  Small  Scale  Flutings 

Several  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
small  scale  flutings.  Two  theories  (Hoppe  and  Schytt,  1953;  McPherson 
and  Gardner,  1969)  have  been  suggested  which  consider  implements  used 
in  the  formative  process.  A  third  theory  (Baranowski,  1970)  considers 
the  possible  role  of  permafrost  in  the  basal  material  beneath  the  ice 
as  the  forming  process.  In  all  cases  basal  cavities,  or  crevasses,  were 
thought  to  have  been  formed  in  the  basal  ice  layers. 

Hoppe  and  Schytt  (1953)  believed  that  basal  cavities  were  formed 
when  the  ice  moved  past  immovable  obstructions  imbedded  in  the  ground 
moraine.  Carol  (1947)  observed  basal  cavities  down-glacier  from  roches 
moutonnees ,  and  this  same  process  is  presumed  to  have  occurred,  although 
on  a  much  smaller  scale.  McPherson  and  Gardner  (1969)  believed  that 
splaying  crevasses  were  formed  in  the  ice  near  the  glacier  snout  and 
that  an  unequal  distribution  of  weight  existed  in  this  area.  In  both 
the  above  theories  material  was  thought  to  have  been  squeezed  up  from 
the  unfrozen  ground  moraine  into  the  form  of  an  elongate  ridge. 

Hoppe  and  Schytt  (1953)  also  believed  that  large  boulders  may 
have  been  gouged  into  the  ground  moraine  surface  as  the  glacier  advanced, 
subsequently  leaving  an  elongated  depression  in  the  surface  of  the  ground 
moraine.  At  the  down-glacier  ends  of  such  features  suitably  sized  boul¬ 
ders  were  found  and  were  assumed  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  goug¬ 
ing  action.  Where  such  boulders  were  absent  from  the  depressions  a 
frozen  block  of  till  which  had  subsequently  disintegrated  was  thought 
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to  have  been  responsible. 

Baranowski  (1970)  partially  rejected  the  above  two  theories  on  the 
grounds  that  the  subglacial  material  was  perennially  frozen  a  certain 
distance  behind  the  glacier  tongue.  Immediately  preceding  this  zone 
unfrozen  ground  existed.  At  the  contact  of  the  frozen -unfrozen  zone 
frost  heaving  was  thought  to  occur  due  to  a  high  content  of  water  in  the 
material.  As  the  frost  heaves  occured  the  material  was  pushed  up  into 

I 

the  glacier  base,  creating  a  groove  on  the  underside  of  the  ice.  As 
the  ice  moved  beyond  the  heaves,  small  cavities  would  exist  in  the  ice. 
Material  subsequently  was  thought  to  have  been  squeezed  up  into  the 
groove  as  the  permafrost  zone  advanced  with  ice  movement.  Maintainance 
of  the  cavity  as  the  ice  advanced  and  movement  of  the  permafrost  zone 
were  the  two  major  requisites  that  had  to  be  met.  If  the  permafrost 
zone  moved  lower  into  the  basal  material  or  did  not  advance  the  forma¬ 
tive  process  ceased. 

Theories  for  the  Origin  of  Large  Scale  Flutings 

The  feasibility  of  employing  the  above  theories  is  minimal  when 
large  scale  flutings  are  considered.  The  possibility  of  extended  sub¬ 
glacial  cavities  beneath  a  thick  ice  sheet  becomes  hard  to  envisage  as 
ice,  flowing  plastically,  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  cavities  for 
such  lengths  or  of  the  required  sizes.  The  concept  of  a  large  boulder 
or  frozen  block  of  till  in  the  basal  ice  layers  is  dismissed  also,  as 
no  such  features  have  been  found  at  the  down-glacier  ends  of  fluting 
fields.  The  above  theories  do  not  account  for  the  preferred  spacing 
of  fluting  ridges  found  in  fluting  fields  of  both  sizes  (Ray,  1935; 

Hoppe  and  Schytt,  1953;  Gravenor  and  Meneley,  1958,  Baranowski,  1970). 

One  must  look  elsewhere,  therefore,  to  provide  a  suitable  explana- 
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tion  for  the  origin  of  flutings.  If  external  implements  or  phenomena 
are  to  be  eliminated,  recourse  must  be  had  to  some  property  within  the 
glacial  ice  itself.  Several  articles  concerning  the  origin  of  flutings 
and  drumlins  (Gravenor  and  Meneley,  1958;  Aranow,  1959;  Reed,  Galvin  and 
Miller,  1962;  Andrews  and  King,  1968)  have  found  it  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  the  possibility  of  some  wave  phenomena,  motion,  or  lateral  stress 
acting  within  the  ice  to  account  for  the  origin  and  placement  of  flutings 

t 

and  drumlins. 

Suggestions  to  date  concerning  this  motion  are  vague  and  noncom¬ 
mittal.  To  explain  flutings  Gravenor  and  Meneley  (1958)  suggested  the 
existence  of  alternating  bands  of  high  and  low  pressure  at  the  base  of 
ice.  Material  beneath  the  high  pressure  bands  would  move  obliquely  to 
the  low  pressure  bands  to  either  side.  The  oblique  motion,  rather  than 
directly  perpendicular,  was  thought  to  have  existed  because  the  flutings 
were  ah  active  ice  feature.  The  ice  flow,  therefore,  was  the  resultant 
of  a  cross-stream  and  a  down-stream  vector  component.  Ridges,  therefore, 
would  be  formed  beneath  the  low  pressure  zones  and  the  troughs  beneath 
the  high  pressure  zones. 

Superficially  this  theory  provides  an  explanation  for  the  origin  of 
flutings.  Parallel  bands  of  alternating  high  and  low  pressure  were 
formed  in  the  basal  ice  layers  of  actively  moving  ice.  The  basal  mater¬ 
ial  moved  to  the  low  pressure  areas  from  beneath  the  high  pressure  areas. 
This  theory,  however,  does  not  adequately  explain  the  origin  of  such 
zones  of  high  and  low  pressure  or  the  mechanism  of  secondary  ice  flow 
which  must  have  existed  if  material  was  to  have  moved  obliquely  with 
respect  to  the  forward  movement  of  the  ice  mass. 

Summary 


* 
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10 

The  forma tional  theories  of  this  series  of  features  have  been 
grouped  into  two  major  categories,  erosional  and  deposi tional .  The 
merits  and  characteristics  of  each  theory  must  be  weighed  against  the 
field  evidence  gathered  for  each  specific  drumlin  field.  It  is  perhaps 
too  definitive  to  limit  hypotheses  to  either  a  depositional  or  erosional 
origin,  as  no  doubt  a  certain  amount  of  erosion  and  deposition  took 
place  during  the  formation  of  all  flutings  and  drumlins  (Kupsch,  1955; 
Lemke,  1958). 

Drumlins  composed  of  till  with  pebble  orientations  consistently 
parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  feature  may  be  assumed  to  be  mostly 
depositional  in  origin  (Wright,  1957).  The  moulding  process  into  the 
streamlined  shape,  however,  obviously  entailed  a  certain  amount  of  ero¬ 
sion  and  a  purely  depositional  hypothesis  is  incorrect. 

The  erosional  theory  is  employed  when  the  internal  composition 
varies  within  the  feature.  Solid  rock  drumlins  or  those  with  hetero¬ 
genous  deposits  are  evaluated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  erosional  the¬ 
ory,  or  some  modification  thereof  (Gravenor,  1953;  Smalley  and  Unwin, 
1968). 

Large  scale  flutings  are  somewhat  anomalous  features  in  that  they 
seem  to  be  limited  to  northwest  and  northcentral  North  America.  Their 
elongate  form  and  apparent  wavelength  between  ridges  suggests  a  differ¬ 
ent  mechanism  operated  during  their  formation.  Because  they  are  similar 
in  both  of  the  above  respects  in  both  drift  and  crystalline  bedrock  flu¬ 
tings,  the  properties  of  the  subglacial  materials  must  play  a  relatively 
minor  role  in  their  formation. 

Because  flutings  are  an  elongate  feature  and  do  not  exhibit  the 
exact  form  of  drumlins,  an  extension,  or  perpetuation,  of  the  formative 
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process  is  postulated.  This  perpetuation  of  the  formative  process  is 
possibly  related  to  lineated  bands  of  high  and  low  pressure  in  the  basal 
ice  layers.  The  material  comprising  the  ridges  would  have  originated 
in  the  trough  areas  and  would  have  been  transported  obliquely  from  ei¬ 
ther  side.  This  theory  would  indicate  both  an  erosional  and  deposi- 
tional  origin. 


* 


CHAPTER  TWO 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  STUDY  AREA 

Introduction 

The  area  chosen  for  study  is  situated  in  central  Alberta  near  the 
town  of  Athabasca  (Fig.  2).  The  fluting  field  is  nearly  rectangular, 
being  elongated  in  a  NNE-SSW  direction.  The  northern  section  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  western  section  of  the  field  is  bordered  by  the  Athabasca 
River,  which  is  incised  approximately  seventy  meters  beneath  the  till 
plain  on  which  lay  the  field  of  flutings. 

Although  numerous  other  fluting  fields  exist  in  Alberta  and  Sask¬ 
atchewan  (Gravenor  and  Meneley,  1958)  the  Athabasca  field  was  chosen 
because  of  its  relative  proximity  to  Edmonton  (Fig.  3)  and  because  of 
the  relatively  dense  road  network  in  the  area.  Numerous  roadcuts  were 
found  to  exist  in  the  fluting  field  and  their  presence  facilitated  ob¬ 
servation  and  sampling  of  the  flute-crest  materials. 

In  this  study  the  terms  flute  and  fluting  will  be  considered  as 
identical  and  will  refer  to  both  a  ridge  and  the  adjacent  trough.  When 
specification  is  needed  the  terms  ridge  or  crest  will  be  used.  When 
reference  is  made  to  a  depression  the  term  trough  will  be  used. 

Bedrock  Geology  ' 

The  area  is  underlain  by  Upper  Cretaceous  shales  and  sandy  shales 
of  the  La  Biche  Group  (McCrossan  and  Glaister,  1964).  These  deposits 
represent  marine  and  non-marine  lagoonal  and  deltaic  deposits  of  the  Late 
Cretaceous  seas.  An  unconsolidated,  brown  shale  was  the  only /exposure e 
of  bedrock  seen  in  the  field  area  and  occurred  immediately  south  of  the 
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Source  (Gravenor  and  Meneley,  1958) 
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town  of  Athabasca. 

Glacial  History 

A  minimal  amount  of  information  exists  on  the  Pleistocene  history 
of  the  Athabasca  area.  The  full  effect  of  the  first  three  stages  of 
glaciation,  Nebraskan,  Kansan  and  Illinoian,  on  Alberta  as  a  whole  has 
yet  to  be  resolved.  Only  the  distribution  of  the  Late  Wisconsin  ice  is 
known  with  any  certainty  (Prest,  1970)  and  its  limits  at  various  times 
are  debatable. 

The  Wisconsin  stage  of  glaciation  began  approximately  80,000  to 
100,000  years  ago  (Frye,  et  al.,  1968).  An  initial  ice  advance  covered 
most  of  Alberta.  The  source  area  for  the  ice  is  believed  to  be  in  the 
Keewatin  area  of  the  Northwest  Territories.  This  advance  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  ice  retreat  that  lasted  approximately  20,000  years.  The 
extent  of  this  retreat  is  not  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Atha¬ 
basca  area  was  deglaciated  at  this  time,  as  evidenced  at  Watino  (Pers. 
Comm.,  J.  Westgate).  The  second  major  advance  of  the  Late  Wisconsin  age 
occurred  after  this  period  and  ice  extended  to  the  extreme  southern  limit 
of  Alberta  and  into  Montana  (Prest,  1970). 

Data  concerning  the  glacial  and  post-glacial  geomorphic  history  of 
the  area,  other  than  that  concerning  the  origin  of  the  flutings,  was  not 
gathered  to  any  great  extent.  Field  and  laboratory  analysis  of  the  form 
of  the  flute  crests  and  nature  of  the  trough  areas  suggest  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sequence  of  events  took  place. 

A  Keewatin  ice  lobe,  or  series  of  lobes,  advanced  over  the  Atha¬ 
basca  area  during  Late  Wisconsin  time.  The  position  of  the  fluting  rid¬ 
ges  during  formation  relative  to  the  position  of  the  ice  front  is  de¬ 
batable,  but  several  factors  suggest  that  they  were  formed  just  prior  to 
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total  deglaciation  of  the  Athabasca  area. 

It  is  likely  that  whatever  mechanism  operated  during  the  formation 
of  the  flutings,  it  occurred  in  the  final  stages  of  glaciation.  The 
possibility  of  having  such  features  produced  during  an  initial  ice  ad¬ 
vance  and  maintained  throughout  glaciation  is  unlikely.  Ice  thicknes¬ 
ses  of  approximately  1,700  meters  are  assumed  to  have  existed  in  the 

Edmonton  area  (Bayrock  and  Hughes,  1962),  130  kilometers  to  the  south. 

* 

The  probability  of  having  ice  maintain  a  constant  course,  without  even 
the  slightest  deviations,  is  minimal.  Features  such  as  flutings  could 
not  be  maintained  and  most  certainly  would  have  been  obliterated  by  the 
ice  if  any  deviations  from  one  constant  course  occurred. 

Dilatant  properties  of  till  (Smalley  and  Unwin,  1968)  must  also  be 
considered  in  this  respect.  Dilatant  properties  are  those  which  allow 
the  till  to  resist  certain  levels  of  applied  stress  beneath  the  glacial 
ice.  Excessive  shear  stress  levels,  however,  would  be  expected  beneath 
a  thick,  moving  glacier  and  would  eliminate  the  flutings  if  they  had 
been  formed  during  an  initial  advance  of  the  Late  Wisconsin  ice. 

It  is  believed  that  following  the  formation  of  the  flutes  the  final 
recession  of  ice  was  relatively  rapid.  A  large  majority  of  the  till  fab¬ 
rics  (See  Chapter  Three)  taken  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  till 
plain  yielded  systematically  significant  orientation  values.  Ablation 
tills  would  not  be  expected  to  illustrate  the  systematically  consistent 
preferred  orientations  as  were  found  in  the  field  area.  Therefore,  it 
is  not  believed  that  mass  down-wasting  of  a  debris-rich  ice  sheet  oc¬ 
curred  . 

The  field  area  is  devoid  of  ice  disintegration  features.  Air  pho¬ 
tograph  examination  revealed  a  relatively  extensive  field  of  prairie 
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mounds  in  an  area  twenty  kilometers  southwest  of  the  fluting  field,  but 
nowhere  did  they  actually  encroach  upon  the  flutings.  The  absence  of 
ice  disintegration  features  suggests  that  if  ice  did  stagnate  over  the 
field  area,  it  was  free  of  englacial  debris.  A  minimum  date  for  degla- 
ciation  of  the  area  is  approximately  11,400  years  ago  (Lichti-Federovich, 
1970)  . 

Post-glacial  History 

The  waning  stages  of  the  Late  Wisconsin  ice  in  Alberta  saw  the  for¬ 
mation  of  numerous  glacial  lakes  (Taylor,  1960).  Some  evidence  has  been 
gathered  from  a  section  of  the  fluting  field  that  suggest  that  a  portion 
of  Lake  Tyrrell,  which  covered  a  large  area  of  northern  Alberta,  exten¬ 
ded  further  south  than  originally  suggested  by  Taylor  (1960). 

Taylor  presented  a  map  of  the  outline  of  Lake  Tyrrell  at  its  great¬ 
est  extent  and  showed  it  to  extend  down  a  portion  of  the  present  day 
Athabasca  River  valley  to  approximately  fifteen  kilometers  north  of  Ath¬ 
abasca.  Field  observations,  discussed  below,  and  data  from  surficial 
samples  suggest  that  Lake  Tyrrell  extended  further  south. 

In  the  course  of  field  word  it  became  evident  that  many  of  the  lar¬ 
ger  flute  crests  deviated  from  the  smooth,  symmetrical  cross -prof iles 
generally  observed.  It  was  soon  realized  that  the  asymmetry  was  consis¬ 
tent  and  the  following  characteristics  were  observed.  The  largest  flute 
crests  were  found  to  be  asymmetric  in  an  east-west  direction,  across 
the  trend  of  the  flutes,  with  the  west  side  being  the  steepest.  Higher 
concentrations  of  poorly  stratified  sand  were  found  on  the  west  sides 
of  the  flute  crests  dipping  from  25° -  28°  to  the  west.  The  crests  were 
often  flat-topped  with  concentrations  of  glacial  erratics  and  sand  on 
the  crests.  The  sides  of  the  ridges  were  occaisonally  broken,  or  inter- 
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rupted,  in  a  nearly  horizontal,  step-like  fashion. 

The  above  characteristics  all  suggest  that  the  form  of  the  ridges 
was  modified  by  the  existence  of  a  lake  which  totally  covered  the  flute 
crests.  It  is  believed  that  as  the  lake  level  lowered  the  intensity  of 
wave  action  on  the  crests  increased,  sorting  the  till  and  leaving  only 
sand  and  large  boulders  on  the  crests.  The  bedded  sand  on  the  west 
sides  is  believed  to  have  been  deposited  there  from  material  originally 
found  on  the  crests. 

To  test  this  hypothesis  twenty  samples  were  taken  at  ten  centimeter 
intervals,  beginning  at  a  depth  of  2.5  meters.  If  the  above  hypothesis 
is  accepted,  the  samples  should  show  an  increase  in  mean  particle  size 
with  decreasing  depth.  The  lower-most  layers,  at  2.5  meters  depth,  are 
expected  to  have  been  deposited  there  when  the  lake  depth  was  relatively 
great  and  the  effect  of  wave  sorting  was  slight.  Qualitative  field  ob¬ 
servations  showed  this  generally  to  be  true. 

The  sand  samples  were  sieved  as  indicated  in  the  flow  chart  (Fig. 

4) .  Table  1  shows  the  results  obtained  from  the  sieving  with  the  four 
statistical  parameters  (Folk  and  Ward,  1957),  each  of  which  can  be  ob¬ 
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tained  by  the  following  equations: 

Graphic  Mean  (in  0  units) 

.  .  084-016  095-05 

Graphic  Standard  Deviation  (in  0  units)  ^  +  6  6 

.  .  „.  016+084-2(050)  ,  05+095-2(050) 

Graphic  Skewness  2(084-016r  095-05 

095-05 

Graphic  Kurtosis  2.4(075-025) 

Fig.  5  shows  the  resultant  graphs  when  the  parameters  of  graphic 
mean  grain  size  and  graphic  standard  deviation  are  plotted  against  de¬ 
creasing  depth.  With  respect  to  grain  size,  there  is  no  apparent  trend, 
except  for  samples  11-15  where  a  consistent  increase  in  the  mean  parti- 


Flow  Chart  for  Mechanical  Analysis  of  Samples 


FIG.  4 


RESULTS  OF  SIEVING  OF  SANDS 
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cle  size  is  observed.  Standard  deviations,  a  measure  of  the  degree  of 
sorting,  for  the  same  group  of  samples  show  a  similar  increase  in  value 

t 

of  (0)  unit,  indicating  poorer  sorting  with  each  sample. 

The  variations  of  intensity  of  wave  action  cannot  adequately  be 
defined  or  interpreted,  as  the  results  were  obtained  from  only  one  site. 
Daily  and  seasonal  variations  can  be  expected  to  mask  the  effects  of 
any  sequence  of  lake  levels  and  may  tentatively  be  considered  as  respon¬ 
sible  for  deviations  from  a  uniform  sequence  of  lake-level  lowering. 

Ice  to  the  north  might  be  expected  to  retreat  erratically,  allowing  new 
outlets  for  the  lake  to  develop.  The  lake  level  would  be  expected  to 
vary  as  new  outlets  were  formed.  No  definite  trends,  therefore,  can  be 
defined  with  respect  to  the  rate  at  which  the  lake  lowered. 

Following  complete  drainage  of  the  lake  in  the  area  the  Athabasca 
River  began  to  flow  through  the  field  area.  Its  course  had  deviated 
southwards  from  the  Calling  Lake  area,  eighty  kilometers  to  the  north 
where  it  is  believed  to  have  flowed  into  the  Lac  La  Biche  area  (Fig. 2). 
The  Tawatinaw  River  enters  the  field  area  from  the  south  and  enters  the 
Athabasca  River  immediately  east  of  the  town  of  Athabasca.  The  Tawa¬ 
tinaw  River  was  a  spillway  for  a  pro-glacial  lake  which  existed  south 
of  the  field  area. 

Numerous  slump  features  are  visible  on  the  valley  sides  of  both 
the  Athabasca  and  Tawatinaw  Rivers.  A  minor  field  of  sand  dunes  is 
found  in  the  extreme  northeast  section  of  the  field  area.  The  dunes 
are  parabolic-shaped  and  the  sand  is  presumed  to  have  originated  from 
the  re-worked  till  of  the  ridges. 

Distribution  and  Form  of  the  Flutings 


The  field  of  flutings  is  divided  into  two  main  sections,  one  loca- 
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ted  east  and  northeast  of  the  town  of  Athabasca  and  the  other  to  the 
south  (Fig.  6).  The  general  trend  of  the  flutes  is  from  15°.  The 
ridges  in  the  north  are  generally  much  larger,  both  in  over-all  length 
and  height.  An  exception  occurs  in  the  extreme  southern  limit  of  the 
field,  where  two  ridges,  more  closely  resembling  drumlins  in  form,  were 
measured  to  be  over  twenty  meters  higher  than  the  adjacent  troughs. 

The  ridges  tend  to  exhibit  a  blunt  nose  appearance  only  in  those 
that  are  larger  than  two  to  three  meters  in  height.  The  smaller  ridges 
rise  imperceptibly  out  of  the  till  plain  without  exhibiting  a  blunt 
nose  form.  It  was  often  difficult  to  interpret  precisely  the  exact 
limits  of  the  small  ridges  because  of  this  gradual  rise. 

The  flutings  are  symmetrical  in  cross -prof ile  on  both  large  and 
small  scale  features.  Exceptions  to  this  form  are  believed  to  be  due 
to  the  modifying  effect  of  the  wave  action  of  the  pro-glacial  lake. 

The  longitudinal  profiles  are  very  smooth  and  uniform  heights  are  main¬ 
tained  for  several  kilometers  along  the  crests.  The  presence  of  vege¬ 
tation  on  many  of  the  flutes  made  exact  measuring  of  the  total  lengths 
impossible.  Many  of  the  larger  flutes  were  measured  on  air  photographs 
and  found  to  be  over  ten  kilometers  long. 

The  northeast  sector  of  the  field  has  the  most  dense  concentration 
of  ridges  and  troughs.  The  nature  of  the  topography  and  vegetation,  how¬ 
ever,  made  it  impossible  to  examine  these  flutes  other  than  on  air  pho¬ 
tographs.  The  ridges  are  densely  wooded,  with  the  intervening  troughs 
often  being  filled  with  small,  elongated  lakes  or  marsh  land.  As  farm¬ 
ing  is  impractical  no  roads  crossed  this  area  and  access  was  impossible. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


METHODOLOGY 


Introduction 

The  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  Athabasca  fluting  field  were 
designed  to  discover  pertinent  information  concerning  the  physical  struc 
ture,  composition  and  form  of  the  fluting  ridges.  The  data  collection 
was  directed  toward  testing  a  given  hypothesis,  and  the  form  of  the  data 
related  to  the  chosen  analytical  manipulation. 

Till  Fabric  Analysis 

Till  fabrics  have  been  used  by  Holmes  (1941),  Hoppe  (1951),  Harri¬ 
son  (1957),  Harris  (1969),  Boulton  (1970)  and  numerous  others  to  deter¬ 
mine,  among  other  things,  the  line  of  ice  movement  in  areas  of  basal 
till  accumulation.  The  deposition  of  basal  till  (Harrison,  1957;  Boul¬ 
ton,  1970)  involves  the  slow  accumulation  of  material  as  it  is  gradually 
released  from  the  base  of  a  glacier.  This  mass  has  a  very  high  ratio  of 
debris  relative  to  ice  (Boulton,  1968)  and  is  termed  the  glacier  "tecton 
iteM  (Harrison,  1957,  p.  291).  This  mass  is  thought  to  have  gradually 
accumulated  beneath  the  moving  ice  by  a  process  of  basal  freezing  (Boul¬ 
ton,  1970).  Eventually  the  "plasticity"  of  the  ice  (See  Chapter  Four) 
is  reduced  and  the  basal  till  is  no  longer  able  to  move  with  the  over- 
lying  clean  ice.  A  shear  surface  at  the  top  of  the  debris-rich  mass  may 
be  formed  and  the  overlying  ice  moves  over  the  till  (Boulton,  1970). 

The  orientation  of  particles  within  the  till  mass  is  thought  to 
occur  in  the  transportational  environment  (Harrison,  1957)  and  not  in 


the  actual  deposition  process  (Holmes,  1941).  Two  modal  fabric  orienta 
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tions  commonly  are  found  in  the  till  fabric.  One  mode  parallels  the  line 
of  ice  movement  and  a  second  mode  is  transverse  to  that  direction.  The 
pebble  orientations  represent  a  stable  form  of  positioning  of  particles 
with  respect  to  the  line  of  ice  movement. 

Theoretically  only  in  a  deposit  of  basal  till  will  this  parallel 
fabric  with  the  transverse  fabric  be  visible.  The  deposition  of  abla¬ 
tion  till  is  not  as  orderly  a  process  as  basal  till  deposition  and  re- 
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gionally  inconsistent  fabrics  should  be  found.  Some  orientation  of  peb¬ 
bles  may  occur  due  to  sliding  of  ablation  till  off  or  down  an  ice  sur¬ 
face,  but  a  consistent  regional  fabric  would  not  be  expected. 

In  the  Athabasca  area  till  fabrics  were  taken  from  seven  roadcuts 
distributed  throughout  the  fluting  field  (Fig.  6).  The  distribution  of 
fabric  sites  adequately  covers  the  entire  field.  The  pattern  of  sampling 
at  each  roadcut  was  predetermined  to  allow  optimum  coverage  at  each 
crest  and  still  allow  for  full  coverage  of  the  entire  field.  The  sam¬ 
pling  layout  at  each  site  can  be  appreciated  from  Fig,  7.  It  can  be 
seen  that  two  fabrics  were  taken  from  the  center  of  the  roadcut  and  up 
to  two  fabrics  were  taken  at  either  side  of  the  crest.  As  the  size  of 
the  fluting  ridges  and  depth  of  the  roadcuts  varied,  no  specific  distan¬ 
ces  east  or  west  of  the  center  could  be  chosen  for  these  fabric  sites. 

A  ratio  of  one  third  and  two  thirds  of  the  way  outwards  from  the  crest 
was  thus  chosen.  By  employing  this  kind  of  ratio  relative  distances 
from  the  crests  could  be  approximated  regardless  of  flute  size. 

Six  fabrics  were  taken  at  four  of  the  roadcuts.  At  flutes  3  and  6 
only  five  fabrics  were  taken  (Fig.  6)  as  the  presence  of  vegetation  or 
depth  of  the  roadcut  made  a  sixth  site  inaccessible.  Owing  to  time  and 
weather  restrictions  only  one  fabric  was  taken  at  flute  7. 
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At  each  fabric  site  a  one  square  meter  area  was  cleaned  off  and  at 
a  distance  of  approximately  one  half  meter  in  from  the  face  of  the  road- 
cut  the  long  axis  trends  and  plunges  of  fifty  pebbles  were  noted.  Pebble 
orientations  were  noted  to  an  accuracy  of  plus  or  minus  5°.  Orientations 
were  made  with  a  Brunton  compass  adjusted  for  a  magnetic  declination  of 
approximately  23°E. 

Pebbles  were  found  on  a  vertical  face  by  scraping  at  the  till  ma- 
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trix  until  a  pebble  was  encountered.  The  matrix  surrounding  the  pebble 
was  carefully  removed  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  orientation  of  the  pebble. 
It  was  then  examined  ini  situ  to  determine  if  the  axial  ratio  (a:b)  was 
sufficiently  large  to  declare  one  axis  the  definite  "a".  Minimum  ra¬ 
tios  of  3:2  were  chosen  and  observed  as  the  lowest  limit  for  acceptance. 
If  the  axis  of  the  pebble  did  not  exhibit  this  minimum  ratio  it  was  re¬ 
moved  and  discarded.  The  orientation  of  those  pebbles  that  were  accep¬ 
ted  was  measured  with  the  Brunton  compass  and  the  azimuth  was  noted. 

The  angle  of  plunge  of  each  pebble  was  measured  by  using  the  level  on 
the  compass  and  visually  extending  the  long  axis.  By  noting  the  trend 
and  plunge  of  the  Ma"  axis  each  pebble's  position  in  space  is  specified. 
Microfabric  Analysis 

Microfabrics  were  also  taken  from  each  fabric  site.  The  fabric  or¬ 
ientations  of  the  sand  and  silt  sized  particles  essentially  illustrates 
the  same  pattern  as  the  macrofabric  (Ostry  and  Deane,  1963;  Si tier, 

1968).  Therefore,  the  microfabrics  could  act  as  a  check  on  the  macro¬ 
fabric  orientations. 

A  block  of  till  measuring  approximately  5cm.  x  5cm.  x  5cm.  was  cut 
from  the  till  face.  To  facilitate  ease  in  handling  a  cube  was  carved 
by  planing  off  the  sides  with  a  knife.  The  top  surface  was  smoothed, 
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leveled  and  a  north  orientation  was  carved  to  fix  the  _irt  situ  orienta¬ 
tion.  The  blocks  were  carefully  removed  and  placed  in  plastic  bags. 

The  samples  were  later  air  dried  and  subsequently  impregnated  in  a  resin 
Two  thin  sections  were  cut  from  each  block  corresponding  to  the  hori¬ 
zontal  plane  and  a  vertical  plane  parallel  to  north.  The  thin  sections 
were  placed  in  glass  slides  and  the  orientations  of  the  sand  and  silt 
grains  were  then  noted  through  a  microscope. 

Certain  discrepancies  can  occur  in  the  microfabric  and  macrofabric 
orientations  that  may  be  attributed  to  the  depositional  process,  subse¬ 
quent  settling  of  the  till  or  the  actual  preparation  process  of  the 
slide.  Disc  and  blade  shaped  particles  tend  to  illustrate  a  transverse 
orientation  (Holmes,  1941)  .  The  smaller  particles  must  be  considered 
more  susceptible  to  disturbance  by  frost  action  and  settling  and  their 
orientations  are  somewhat  less  pronounced  (Harris,  1969).  During  the 
cutting  process  a  certain  number  of  "accidental"  long  axes  may  be  cre¬ 
ated  when  the  thin  section  is  being  made.  All  these  factors  may  distort 
to  some  degree  the  original  fabric  orientation. 

Presentation  of  the  Fabric  Data 

All  the  macrofabrics  were  plotted  in  two  ways,  on  rose  diagrams 
and  on  contoured  stereographic  diagrams.  Rose  diagrams  are  frequency- 
distribution  diagrams  and  are  plotted  by  counting  the  number  of  obser¬ 
vations  in  each  10°  sector  from  1°  to  180°  and  the  corresponding  10° 
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sectors  from  181°  to  360°.  Thus  they  represent  mirror  image  diagrams 
of  the  two-dimensional  long  axis  trends  of  the  pebbles. 

The  stereographic  diagrams  were  plotted  by  computer  (Cruden,  1966). 
They  are  useful  for  the  presentation  of  fabric  data  because  they  com¬ 
bine  both  the  trend  and  the  plunge  of  each  pebble  observation  on  one  dia 
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gram  (See,  for  example,  Johansson,  1963).  They  are  plotted  on  a  circu¬ 
lar  diagram.  The  perimeter  of  the  circle  represents  0°  plunge  and  plunge 
values  gradually  increase  to  90°  at  the  center  of  the  circle.  Degrees 
of  azimuth  are  found  on  circumference  of  the  circle. 

The  combination  of  trend  and  plunge  of  each  pebble  observation  for 
each  fabric  site  would  result  in  fifty  points  on  each  diagram.  A  small 
circle  that  represents  some  percentage  of  the  total  area  of  the  diagram 

l 

is  drawn  around  each  point.  The  number  of  observations  lying  within 
each  small  circle  is  noted  and  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  points  within  the  diagram.  Because  this  procedure  was  per¬ 
formed  by  a  computer  even  numbers  appear  on  each  diagram.  Contours  are 
drawn  around  the  numbers.  A  two  per  cent  interval  of  contour  lines  was 
chosen  for  each  diagram.  The  rose  and  contour  diagrams  for  the  thirty 
five  macrofabric  sites  are  presented  in  the  Appendix. 

Profile  Mapping 

Mapping  along  transects  which  cut  across  a  series  of  flute  crests 
and  troughs  was  undertaken  following  the  work  on  the  till  fabrics.  Two 
transects,  one  of  4,500  meters  length  and  another  of  7,500  meters,  were 
mapped.  The  first  transect  was  mapped  using  a  microscopic  alidade  and 
plane  table  and  the  second  was  mapped  using  a  theodolite.  Use  of  the  ali¬ 
dade  and  plane  table  proved  to  be  too  time  consuming,  as  it  involved 
numerous  leveling  processes  of  the  table  and  the  instrument  and  a  limited 
viewing  distance.  The  theodolite  was  used  during  the  second  transect 
and  proved  to  be  much  more  efficient.  Leveling  procedures  were  reduced 
and  longer  sightings  could  be  made  across  wide,  level  areas.  The  two 

profiles  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  8  and  9. 

The  profiles  were  measured  in  order  to  obtain  detailed  iniroimation 
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concerning  the  form  and  spacing  of  the  fluting  ridges  and  troughs.  Grav- 
enor  and  Meneley  (1958)  and  Reed,  Galvin  and  Miller  (1962)  presented  in¬ 
formation  on  relatively  consistent  spacings  of  flutings  and  drumlins  re¬ 
spectively.  Gravenor  and  Meneley  (1958)  examined  air  photographs  and 
measured  the  distances  between  adjacent  crests  and  presented  frequency 
diagrams  of  the  spacings,  or  wavelengths,  of  the  flutings.  They  found 
a  preferred  spacing  across  the  fluting  fields  with  a  modal  value  of  be- 
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tween  90  to  120  meters.  A  secondary  peaking  of  approximately  200  meters 
in  nearly  all  fields  examined  was  also  found  to  exist.  (Fig.  10). 

It  is  believed  that  the  preferred  spacings  quoted  by  Gravenor  and 
Meneley  may  be  invalid.  Only  those  flutings  that  were  sufficiently 
large  to  be  seen  on  high  altitude  air  photographs  could  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  their  data.  During  field  reconnaissance  it  became  evident 
that  features  obvious  in  the  field  often  were  not  visible  on  the  high 
altitude  air  photographs..  In  one  location  east  of  Athabasca  only  two 
flutings  were  visible  on  the  air  photograph  while  seven  were  seen  in  a 
ploughed  field.  Five  flutings,  therefore,  would  not  have  been  included 
in  any  air  photographic  analysis  of  even  this  small  area.  The  discrep¬ 
ancy  will  be  greatly  compounded  when  areas  of  dense  vegetation  cover  are 
examined.  Smaller  flutings  and  even  some  of  the  larger  ones,  perhaps 
up  to  two  meters  height,  could  not  be  identified  on  any  high  altitude 
air  photographs.  Therefore,  the  use  of  air  photographs  by  Gravenor  and 
Meneley  would  make  their  data  invalid. 

Sediment  Collection 

At  each  till  fabric  site  sediment  was  gathered  for  mechanical  analy¬ 
sis.  Several  hundred  grams  of  till  were  brought  back  to  the  laboratory 
and  prepared  as  outlined, in  Fig.  4.  Sieving  and  pipette  methods  were 
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used  in  the  analysis  of.  the  samples. 

The  till  samples  were  gathered  in  order  to  determine  if  any  consis¬ 
tencies  or  variations  may  have  existed  either  across  flute  crests  or 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  field.  Hoppe  and  Schytt  (1953)  found 
sand  concentrations  on  the  crests  of  small  scale  flutings.  Such  vari¬ 
ations  could  have  had  some  bearing  on  the  localization  of  flutes  in  the 
Athabasca  region.  Gravenor  and  Meneley  (1958)  and  Aranow  (1959)  found 
that  textural  variation  did  not  exist  in  the  flutings  or  drumlins  that 
they  examined.  The  fact  that  flutings  can  occur  in  crystalline  bedrock 
and  in  drift  deposits  indicates  that  textural  variation  does  not  local¬ 


ize  flutings. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


MOVEMENT  AND  INTERNAL 
MOTIONS  OF  ICE  AND  WATER 

Introduction 

The  movement  of  a  glacier  is  not  fully  understood.  Present  day 
glaciers  are  found  in  -relatively  inaccessible  areas  and  studies  of  their 
internal  structure  face  considerable  difficulties.  Consequently  much 
work  on  glacier  movement  is  highly  theoretical  and  is  commonly  based  on 
laboratory  experiment.  While  numerous  data  exist  on  surficial  ice  velo¬ 
cities  (Paterson,  1969)  very  little  is  known  about  basal  ice  velocities 
of  temperate  glaciers,  where  up  to  ninety  per  cent  of  glacier  movement 
may  originate  (Pers.  Comm.,  W.  Harrison). 

The  movement  and  internal  motions  of  water,  while  more  complex,  are 
easier  to  study  and  have  received  more  attention  than  has  the  problem 
of  ice  flow.  Many  fluvial  processes  and  the  motions  involved  may  be 
duplicated  with  relative  ease  in  the  laboratory  and  eddies  and  related 
flow  patterns  can  be  observed  and  regulated  under  controlled  conditions 
(Allen,  1969).  Such  experiments  are  difficult  to  perform  with  ice  be¬ 
cause  the  movement  is  exceedingly  slow  (Kamb,  1964). 

Movement  of  Glacial  Ice 

There  are  two  main  ways  in  which  a  glacier  may  move,  by  ice  defor¬ 
mation  and  by  basal  sliding.  Ice  deforms  in  a  "plastic"  manner  when 
crystals  of  ice  glide  over  one  another  in  layers  parallel  to  the  basal 
plane  of  the  ice  crystals.  Basal  sliding  involves  two  processes,  pres¬ 
sure-melting  and  enhanced  plastic  flow.  Each  of  these  two  methods  will 


be  considered. 
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Ice  Deformation 

The  movement  of  glaciers  by  ice  deformation  has  been  examined  by 
Nye  (1951),  Glen  (1958),  Paterson  (1969)  and  others.  It  involves  the 
movement,  or  gliding,  of  layers  of  polycrystalline  ice  parallel  to  a 
basal  plane.  The  force  that  initiates  movement  is  termed  shear  stress 
(T)  an<3  the  rate  of  deformation  is  termed  the  strain  rate  (£). 

The  formulation  of  a  flow  law  was  undertaken  by  Nye  (1951)  and  re- 

♦ 

suited  in  the  equation 

£  =Arn 

where  £  is  the  effective  strain  rate,  r  is  the  shear  stress  and  A  and  n 
are  empirical  constants.  "A"  is  dependent  on  temperature  and  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  to  represent  the  viscosity  of  ice.  "n"  is  not  temperature-depen¬ 
dent  and  has  a  range  of  from  1.9  to  4.5,  with  a  mean  value  of  approxi¬ 
mately  3.  In  essence  the  formula  states  that  the  strain  rate  in  years  ^ 
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is  proportional  to  the  shear  stress  in  bars  (1.02  Kg. /cm  =1  bar). 

With  the  application  of  an  initial  shear  stress  the  strain  rate 
will  increase  until  a  constant  level,  or  rate,  of  deformation  is  reached. 
The  initial  deformation  rate  is  transient  and  is  generally  assumed  to 
be  negligible  when  considering  total  ice  movement.  When  the  rate  of 
deformation  becomes  constant,  "creep"  is  said  to  exist.  When  higher 
levels  of  stress  are  applied  an  increase  in  the  strain  rate  may  occur. 

The  increase  is  assumed  to  result  from  the  gliding  of  more  favorably 
oriented  polycrystals. 

Fig.  11  (After  Paterson,  1969)  illustrates  some  fundamental  con¬ 
cepts  related  to  ice  flow.  Curve  "C"  represents  viscous  flow  and  shows 
that  stress  is  linearly  related  to  the  rate  of  strain.  Curve  "B"  shows 
that  with  a  shear  stress  less  than  one  bar  no  strain  is  produced.  At 
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one  bar,  however,  the  strain  rate  becomes  very  large.  A  substance  re¬ 
acting  to  stress  in  such  a  manner  is  said  to  be  "perfectly  plastic"  with 
a  yield  stress  of  one  bar.  Ice,  however,  has  never  been  shown  to  have 
a  yield  stress;  the  lowest  applied  stresses  have  always  produced  some 
deformation  (Paterson,  1969) . 

Glen's  flow  law,  curve  "A",  shows  that  there  is  essentially  no  ap¬ 
preciable  deformation  when  shear  stresses  are  less  than  .5  bars.  This 
helps  to  distinguish  viscous  flow  from  Glen's  flow  law  for  ice.  "A"  and 
"C"  approximate  each  other,  but  differ  in  the  respect  that  relatively 
large  strain  rates  result  from  small  shear  stresses  in  "C"  but  not  in 
"A".  "A"  is  an  exponential  funtion  and  exceeds  the  strain  rate  of  "C" 
when  a  stress  of  approximately  three  bars  is  reached. 

Basal  Sliding 


The  second  component  of  ice  movement,  that  of  basal  sliding,  is 

\ 

expected  only  in  temperate  glaciers.  Temperate  glaciers  are  those  that 
are  at  the  pressure-melting  point  throughout  that  part  of  the  glacier 
not  exposed  to  seasonal  variations  in  temperature.  If  a  glacier  is  fro¬ 
zen  to  its  bed  (Goldthwait,  1960)  it  does  not  slide.  Weertman  (1957; 
1964)  and  Kamb  and  LaChapelle  (1964)  have  suggested  theories  on  how  basal 
sliding  takes  place.  Lliboutry  (1968)  has  also  examined  basal  sliding. 

Weertman' s  (1957;  1964)  theories  first  consider  the  aspect  of  pres¬ 
sure-melting  of  basal  ice  layers  when  in  contact  with  the  upstream  side 
of  obstacles.  As  ice  approaches  an  immovable  obstacle  excess  pressure 
is  exerted  on  the  upstream  side,  depressing  the  melting  point,  causing 
the  ice  to  melt.  The  meltwater  is  transferred  to  the  downstream  side 
of  the  obstacle,  where,  due  to  tensile  stress  acting  away  from  the  ob¬ 
stacle,  the  pressure  is  less  and  the  meltwater  can  refreeze  here.  The 
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process  of  refreezing  on  the  downstream  side  is  termed  regelation.  The 
regelation  process  causes  a  glacier  to  "melt"  through  obstacles  implanted 
in  the  basal  material.  Latent  heat  is  given  up  in  the  freezing  process 
and  transferred  back  through  the  obstacle  and  aids  in  the  melting  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  upstream  side.  The  maximum  obstacle  size  for  this  process 
to  be  effective  is  approximately  one  meter  long.  For  sizes  larger  than 
this  the  effect  of  transferring  latent  heat  is  minimal  because  the  larger 
volume  would  cause  the  heat  to  be  too  dispersed  and  it  could  not  aid  in 
the  melting  process. 

The  second  process  in  the  theory  of  basal  sliding  is  that  of  en¬ 
hanced  plastic  flow.  This  is  assumed  to  have  an  effect  because  all  the 
ice  in  the  temperate  zone  is  deforming  plastically.  The  longitudinal 
stress  will  increase  when  ice  encounters  large  obstacles  and  when  the 
stress  increases,  the  strain  rate  will  also  increase  (Fig.  11).  Since 
velocity  is  proportional  to  strain  rate  times  distance,  larger  obstacles 
will  allow  for  greater  distances  over  which  the  stress  may  be  enhanced. 
The  velocity,  therefore,  will  also  increase. 

The  above  theory  of  Weertman  (1957)  assumes  only  one  obstacle  size 
is  involved,  which  is  unrealistic.  Later  he  modified  the  theory  (Weert¬ 
man,  1964)  to  account  for  varying  obstacle  sizes  and  introduced  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  thin  layer  of  water  at  the  base  of  ice  on  the  rate  of  sliding. 
Obstacles  smaller  than  the  "con trolling  obstacle  size"  would  be  submerged 
beneath  the  layer  of  water.  The  larger  obstacles,  therefore,  would  be 
forced  to  support  stresses  greater  than  normal,  thus  increasing  the  rate 
of  plastic  flow  and  the  sliding  velocity.  Weertman  (1964)  calculated 
that  a  water  layer  one  tenth  the  controlling  size  might  increase  the 
sliding  velocity  by  twenty  per  cent. 
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Flow  within  Fluid  Mediums 

Internal  motions  involved  in  the  movement  of  fluid  mediums  can  vary 
from  simple  laminar  flow  to  complex  forms  of  turbulent  flow.  Laminar 
flow  is  characterized  by  layers  of  fluid  moving  parallel  without  inter¬ 
mixing  and  may  result  in  exceedingly  slow-moving  fluids.  Turbulent  flow 
generally  accounts  for  the  rest  of  fluid  flow  in  air  and  water  and  is 
characterized  by  the  formation  of  numerous  eddies  within  the  medium. 

It  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  laminar  and  turbulent  flow 

by  use  of  the  Reynolds  number  (R) ,  defined  by  the  equation 

p  U>D 

R“  V 

where  (U)  is  the  velocity  of  flow,  (D)  is  the  depth  of  the  flow  system 
and  (V)  is  the  kinematic  viscosity.  The  boundary  between  laminar  and 
turbulent  flow  occurs  at  a  value  of  approximately  300. 

There  is  a  special  type  of  flow,  however,  that  occurs  under  both 
laminar  and  turbulent  conditions  which  is  not  characterized  by  the  ran¬ 
dom  formation  of  eddies,  as  in  turbulent  flow.  Rather  it  is  character¬ 
ized  by  the  orderly  ^formation  of  corkscrew  vortices  oriented  parallel 
to  f 1 ow  (Taylor,  1923;  Allen,  1969).  The  vortices  are  found  to  exist 
contemporaneously  with  the  flow  characteristics  under  which  current  rip¬ 
ples  are  formed  (Allen,  1969). 

Secondary  Flow  in  Water 

Allen  (1969),  working  with  a  flume  tank,  examined  the  types  of  bed 
forms  produced  under  varying  flow  regimes.  He  found  that  in  addition 
to  normal  current  ripples  oriented  perpendicular  to  flow,  termed  "stream- 
wise"  ripples,  a  series  of  longitudinal  ripples,  termed  "spanwise"  rip¬ 
ples,  were  also  produced.  Allen  found  that  there  was  a  relationship 
between  the  bed  forms  produced  and  the  dynamics  of  the  fluid  flow.  The 
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flow  patterns,  discussed  below,  were  responsible  for  propagating  the  fea 
tures  in  an  apparent  systematic  manner. 

Geometry  of  the  Bed 

The  bed  forms  produced  were  on  a  loose  grain  surface.  Allen  found 
that  the  geometry  of  the  bed  was  the  result  of  the  evolved  flow  over 
the  bed.  As  a  fluid  moved  over  the  bed,  regions  of  instability  were 
created  whereby  the  fl,ow  lines  adjacent  to  the  bed,  termed  "streamlines" 
separated  from  the  bed  (Fig.  12 -A).  Downstream  from  this  zone  the 
streamlines  returned  to  the  bed  and  attached  to  it.  These  points  are 
respectively  referred  to  as  "separation"  and  "attachment"  points.  The 
flow  lines  within  S -A  (Fig.  12-A)  are  closed  cells  oriented  perpendic¬ 
ular  to  flow  and  are  termed  "separation  bubbles." 

If  this  pattern  is  extended  to  include  several  equally  spaced  re¬ 
gions  of  separation  and  attachment  it  would  have  the  appearance  of  that 
in  Fig.  12-B.  Once  grain  entrainment  takes  place  the  bed  form  will  be¬ 
gin  to  resemble  that  in  Fig.  12-C.  It  can  be  seen  that  a  separation 
bubble  is  held  captive  to  the  lee  of  the  ripples  and  the  corresponding 
attachment  point  exists  immediately  in  front  of  the  next  ripple  (Allen, 
1969).  The  resulting  geometry  of  the  bed  is,  therefore,  a  result  of  the 
evolved  flow. 

Spam^ise  Instability 

Briefly,  the  above  theory  can  account  for  the  occurrence  ofc stream- 
wise  ripples.  If,  however,  a  spanwise  bed  form  is  to  be  produced  con¬ 
temporaneously  with  these  features,  there  is  only  one  form  that  the 
flow  can  take:  that  form  is  one  of  spiral  vortices  oriented  parallel 
to  flow  (Allen,  1969).  A  series  of  these  vortices  would  appear  as  in 
Fig.  13.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  streamlines  have  an  opposite  sense  of 
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rotation  in  adjacent  vortices.  By  necessity  this  must  be  the  case  in 
order  to  eliminate  excess  shear  along  converging  streamlines  (Allen, 
1969).  Where  the  vortices  converge  in  a  descending  motion  zones  of  in¬ 
creased  shear  at  the  bed  exist.  Where  they  merge  and  ascend  from  the 
bed  zones  of  decreased  shear  are  found.  Adjacent  descending  vortices, 
therefore,  become  zones  of  erosion  aligned  parallel  to  the  mean  flow 
direction,  thus  creating  troughs.  Ascending  vortices  become  zones  of 

l 

deposition . 

In  the  experimental  section  of  his  study  Allen  found  that  the  wave¬ 
lengths  of  the  features  were  related  to  relative  roughness  and  Froude 
number  of  flow  by  the  empirical  formula 


^l=6.4(I:Fr.)'27 

where  (Xx)  is  the  mean  streamwise  wavelength,  (X2)  is  the  mean  span- 
wise  wavelength,  H  is  the  mean  ripple  height,  d  is  the  mean  flow  depth 
and  Fr.  is  the  Froude  number  based  on  mean  flow  depth  and  velocity 
(Allen,  1969). 

Allen  summarized  the  relationship  of  the  features: 

MAs  measured  over  whole  trains  of  ripples  the  following 
properties  tend  to  grow  in  variance  with  decrease  of  flow 
depth  and  increase  of  flow  speed:  1)  streamwise  wavelength 
(Xx) ;  spanwise  wavelength  (Xz) ;  and  ripple  height.  The 
maximum  dip  azimuth  (0)  of  the  ripple  slip  face  also  in¬ 
creases  in  variance  with  increasing  rigour  of  flow  con¬ 
ditions.  The  ripples  lose  regularity  and  simplicity 
of  form  as  the  Froude  number  and  relative  roughness  of 
flow  are  increased"  (Allen,  1969,  p.  92). 

The  origins  of  the  spanwise  instability  are  most  probably  related 
to  centrifugal  instability.  Since  the  bed  form  is  three-dimensional 
"...  it  is  logical  to  assume  three-dimensionality  for  the  flow,  in 
which  case  spiral  flows  must,  from  continuity,  be  combined  with  the 
basic  motion" 


(Allen,  1969,  p.  92)  . 
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Relation  of  Spanwise  Bed  Forms  to  Glacial  Flutings 

In  the  science  of  geomorphology  recourse  must  often  be  taken  to 
relate  different  features  on  the  basis  of  certain  similar  characteris¬ 
tics.  The  shape  of  drumlins,  cited  in  Chapter  One,  has  been  compared 
to  an  egg  shape,  aircraft  wings  and  the  shapes  of  fish  and  aquatic 
mammals.  The  streamlined  forms  observed  in  these  objects,  all  of  which 
are  subject  to  movement  within  a  medium,  have  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  drumlin  shape  is  a  "form-response"  to  the  moving  ice  (Chorley, 
1959).  Allen  (1969)  saw  similarities  between  spanwise  ripples  and  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  larger  dunes  created  in  air  and  water.  There  are  simi¬ 
larities  between  spanwise  ripples  and  flutings  in  terms  of  both  form 
and  the  presence  of  a  regular  spacing. 

The  fact  that  the  spanwise  ripples  were  created  by  a  helicoidal 
kind  of  flow  now  seems  certain.  On  the  basis  of  similar  form  and  the 
phenomenon  of  a  wavelength  it  would  seem  possible  that  flutings  were 
also  the  result  of  a  helicoidal  kind  of  flow  acting  in  the  basal  ice 
layers . 

Gravenor  and  Meneley  (1958)  suggested  that  an  alternating  series 
of  high  and  low  pressure  zones  were  present  in  the  basal  layers  of  ice 
and  were  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  flutings.  Fig.  14-A  il¬ 
lustrates  the  method  of  formation  suggested  by  Gravenor  and  Meneley. 
Fig.  14 -B  represents  the  cross -prof ile  of  the  helicoidal  flow  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  formation  of  the  spanwise  ripples.  By  combining  the  two 
diagrams  (Fig.  14-C)  the  suggested  method  of  formation  of  the  flutings 
is  apparent.  The  zones  of  high  pressure  (Gravenor  and  Meneley,  1958) 
correspond  to  the  attachment  points  of  Allen  (1969).  Low  pressure 
zones,  conversely,  correspond  to  the  separation  points. 
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Composite  Flow  in  Ice 

The  flow  patterns  postulated  for  ice  may  be  termed  "composite 
flow"  (Pers.  Comm.,  W.  Harrison).  The  kinematics  of  this  kind  of  flow 
within  ice,  however,  are  difficult  to  conceive.  As  ice  is  non-Newton¬ 
ian,  it  would  not  be  expected  to  react  to  pressure  differentials  in  a 
manner  similar  to  air  or  water.  Flow  rates  in  ice  are  considered  to 
be  too  low  for  inertial  forces  to  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  its 
movement,  and  no  doubt  this  kind  of  flow  pattern  would  not  be  visible 
in  present  day  glaciers. 

The  method  of  investigating  the  possible  occurrence  of  composite 
flow  in  ice  would  be  twofold:  1)  theoretical  reasoning  of  some  of  the 
possible  causes  for  the  flow;  and  2)  examination  of  the  internal  struc¬ 
tures  and  composition  of  the  fluting  ridges  and  of  the  supposed  wave¬ 
lengths  across  the  f lutings. 

Investigation  of  the  internal  structures,  mainly  with  respect  to 
the  orientation  of  pebbles  at  selected  till  fabric  sites,  was  readily 
accomplished  by  the  field  methods  discussed  in  Chapter  Three.  The  dy¬ 
namics  and  physics  of  the  flow  in  ice  itself,  however,  are  quite  com¬ 
plex  and  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
suggest  situations  in  which  a  composite  kind  of  flow  might  have  exis¬ 
ted  . 

The  dissimilarities  between  the  flow  of  water  and  ice  necessitate 
modifications  of  the  hypotheses  of  Allen  (1969).  Ice  moves  solely  in 
a  laminar  fashion  and  Allen's  work  was  in  the  turbulent  phase.  Also, 
a  streamwise  bed  form  is  not  produced  beneath  glacial  ice  and  the  flow 
pattern  producing  these  features  may  be  eliminated  from  consideration 
here.  The  problem,  therefore,  becomes  one  of  creating  a  situation  ih" 
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which  a  composite  flow  may  be  formed. 

It  is  believed  that  composite  flow  might  be  induced  by  a  variance 
in  pressure  at  the  base  of  ice.  One  possible  method  of  creating  vary¬ 
ing  pressure  regimes  at  the  base  of  ice  would  be  by  varying  the  thick¬ 
nesses  of  ice  above  these  regions.  A  decrease  in  the  thickness  of  ice 
would  result  in  a  decrease  in  the  stress  at  the  base.  Decreasing  thick¬ 
nesses  could  be  due  to  increases  in  the  rate  of  basal  melting  which 

t 

would  increase  the  basal  sliding  rate.  Fig.  15  illustrates  how  a  change 
in  the  thickness  of  the  ice  would  result  in  a  change  in  the  shear  stress 
at  the  base.  Alternating  zones  of  stress,  in  a  two-dimensional  sense, 
could  thus  be  created  and  would  be  oriented  perpendicular  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  regional  stress. 

In  order  for  the  ice  to  return  to  an  equilibrium  situation  where 
surface  slope  is  uniform  a  transverse  movement  of  ice  must  occur. 

Stress  must  be  exerted  outwards  from  beneath  the  greater  thicknesses 
of  ice  into  the  zones  of  thinner  ice.  A  vertical  component  of  move¬ 
ment  and  stress,  therefore,  must  exist  in  the  regions  of  thinner  ice 
in  order  to  raise  the  surface  level  of  the  thin  ice. 

The  foregoing  illustration  assumes  only  lateral  and  vertical  stress 
and  movement  are  involved.  This  would  be  indicative  of  stagnant  ice 
conditions.  Flutings,  however,  are  considered  to  be  an  active  ice  fea¬ 
ture.  The  ice  has  a  forward  component  and  a  longitudinal  stress  must 
be  considered.  The  combination  of  longitudinal,  lateral  and  vertical 
stresses  would  yield  a  composite  kind  of  flow  moving  parallel  to  the 
regional  line  of  ice  movement. 

Assume  ice  is  moving  past  some  point  with  a  constant  discharge. 

This  can  be  represented  by 
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Q=A  •  V 

where  (Q)  is  discharge,  (A)  is  mean  cross  sectional  area  and  (V)  is 
the  velocity  of  movement.  If  the  velocity  in  a  vertical  column  of  ice 
increases  the  area  must  decrease.  The  shear  stress  at  the  base  of  the 
column  must  also  decrease.  If  this  situation  is  repeated  in  directions 
transverse  to  the  line  of  ice  movement  a  series  of  decreasing  and  in¬ 
creasing  stress  levels  would  result  at  the  base  of  the  ice.  The  resul- 
tant  motion  within  the  basal  ice  layers  should  be  one  of  a  composite 
kind  of  flow. 

It  is  not  believed,  however,  that  a  complete  rotation  of  each  he¬ 
lix  about  a  horizontal  axis  would  occur  if  the  above  situation  existed. 
If  complete  rotations  occurred,  material  would  be  carried  high  up  into 
the  ice  and  would  be  distributed  about  the  flow  lines.  Once  the  flow 
ceased  and  material  subsequently  melted  out  of  the  ice  no  flute-like 
features  composed  of  till  would  be  expected.  No  return  flow  at  the 
upper  levels  can  occur,  therefore.  This  hypothesis  may  be  related  to 
a  kind  of  isostasy  principle.  The  upward  movement  of  ice  above  the 
low  pressure  zones  would  relieve  the  stresses  exerted  by  the  adjacent 
high  pressure  zones.  Once  the  distorting  stresses  are  relieved  no  fur¬ 
ther  movement  would  occur  in  the  helices. 

Response  of  the  Subglacial  Material 

If  the  above  kind  of  secondary  motion  occurred  in  the  basal  ice 
layers  it  should  be  possible  to  test  the  hypothesis  by  examining  the 
nature  of  the  flute -ridge  materials.  The  fact  that  flutings  of  nearly 
identical  form  are  found  in  crystalline  bedrock  and  till  strongly  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  ice  itself  played  a  major  role  in  their  formation  (Grav- 
enor  and  Meneley,  1958;  Aranow;  1959). 
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The  case  for  bedrock  flutings  seems  straight-forward:  the  trough 
areas  were  carved  when  increased  levels  of  stress,  due  to  composite  flew, 
had  occurred.  The  material  from  the  trough  areas  was  removed  with  little 
or  no  redeposition  of  the  eroded  debris  in  the  area.  Those  flutings  com¬ 
posed  of  till  present  a  different  problem.  The  ridges  may  be  deposition- 
al  features,  deposited  there  after  material  was  transferred  obliquely 
from  the  trough  areas.  They  may  also  be  erosional  features,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  bedrock  flutings. 

•.V 

If  the  till  flutings  are  erosional  features  no  variations  in  the 
fabric  orientations  of  pebbles  should  be  noted.  Orientations  parallel 
with  the  previous  line  of  ice  movement  would  be  expected  regardless  of 
the  position  of  a  till  fabric  site  with  respect  to  a  crest.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  reorientation  of  a  pre-existing  fabric  by  overriding  ice 
will  be  considered  in  Chapter  Five. 

The  flutings,  however,  may  be  depositional,  in  which  case  the  debris- 
rich  basal  layers  moved  from  the  troughs  outwards  to  the  adjacent  rid¬ 
ges.  As  deposits  of  basal  till  tend  to  illustrate  pebble  orientations 
parallel  to  the  line  of  ice  movement  the  pebbles  within  the  till  matrix 
on  the  flanks  of  the  ridges  should  trend  in  towards  the  crests  from  the 
up-glacier  direction  on  either  side  of  the  crest.  This  would  indicate 
that  the  basal  ice  above  the  flutings  was  moving  obliquely  to  the  trend 
of  the  ice,  but  in  a  systematic  manner  governed  by  the  composite  flow. 
These  problems,  plus  the  possibility  of  a  wavelength  across  the  flutes, 
are  to  be  considered  in  Chapter  Five. 

Summary 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  relate  ice  and  water  flow  on  the  basis 
of  a  similar  kind  of  feature  produced  in  each  medium.  Elongated  span- 
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wise  ripples  were  shown  to  be  formed  by  a  series  of  corkscrew  vortices 
acting  in  the  lower  depths  of  water  in  a  flume  tank  (Allen,  1969).  Gla¬ 
cial  flutings  are  a  similar  kind  of  feature  in  that  they  are  elongated 
features  with  respect  to  the  line  of  ice  movement.  A  theoretical  method 
of  creating  a  situation  in  glacial  ice  where  a  similar  kind  of  flow 
might  be  expected  has  been  suggested. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


ANALYSIS  OF  TILL  FABRIC,  FLUTE 
PROFILE  AND  SEDIMENT  DATA 

Introduction 

The  hypothesis  has  been  put  forward  that  flutings  were  formed  as 
a  result  of  a  composite  flow  in  ice.  The  possibility  of  this  kind  of 
flow  acting  in  the  basal  ice  layers  was  initially  suggested  because  of 
the  similarity  of  form  between  small  scale  current  ripples  and  flutings. 
Literature  concerning  this  kind  of  flow  in  ice  was  unavailable  prior  to 
this  study.  The  field  methods  used  in  the  investigation,  therefore, 
were  designed  to  test  the  above  hypothesis. 

Analysis  of  Macrofabric  Data 

The  first  step  in  the  analysis  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
fluting  ridges  are  erosional  or  depositional  features.  If  they  are 
erosional  features  no  consistent  shift  in  the  fabric  orientations  would 
be  expected  regardless  of  the  placement  of  till  fabric  sites  across 
the  flute  crests.  The  preferred  orientations  of  pebbles  would  be  the 
same  as  the  original  depositional  pattern.  If  they  are  depositional 
features,  according  to  the  theory  of  composite  flow,  preferred  orien¬ 
tations  of  pebbles  along  the  flanks  of  the  flutes  should  be  oblique  to 
the  flute  axes.  Furthermore,  the  plunge  of  the  long  axes  of  pebbles 
is  expected  to  be  up-glacier,  into  the  trough  areas. 

It  is  possible  that  preferred  orientations  of  pebbles  could  be 
oblique  to  the  flute  axes  and  the  features  would  not  necessarily  be 
depositional  features.  Ramsden  and  Westgate  (1971)  have  presented  evi¬ 
dence  for  reorientation  of  till  fabrics  by  shearing  of  overriding  ice. 
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They  found  that  in  those  sites  where  a  reoriented  fabric  was  suspected 
bimodal  distributions  of  pebble  orientations  were  found.  One  mode  cor¬ 
responded  to  the  pre-existing  fabric  orientation  and  the  second  mode 
corresponded  to  the  line  of  readvancing  ice.  It  is  possible  that  the 
flutes  were  formed  by  erosion  of  previously  deposited  till  and  that  any 
oblique  fabrics  were  produced  by  reorientation.  If  reorientation  oc¬ 
curred,  then  previous  work  (Ramsden  and  Westgate,  1971)  indicates  that 

4 

a  bimodal  distribution  should  occur,  with  one  consistent  mode  parallel 

% 

to  the  line  of  ice  movement  from  which  the  till  was  originally  deposi¬ 
ted  . 

Examination  of  the  data  given  in  the  Appendix  illustrates  that  the 
distribution  of  preferred  orientations  expected  under  the  composite  flow 
hypothesis  is  observed.  Fabric  sites  "C"  and  "D",  located  to  the  west 
of  the  crests,  have  preferred  orientations  from  the  NW-SE  quadrants. 
Sites  "E"  and  "FM,  located  to  the  east  of  the  crests,  have  preferred 
orientations  in  the  NE-SW  quadrants. 

According  to  the  composite  flow  hypothesis  sites  from  similar  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  fluting  ridges  should  show  similar  orientation  patterns 
with  respect  to  the  alignment  of  the  flute  crests.  Therefore,  orien¬ 
tation  observations  from  similar  sites  have  been  combined  into  a  com¬ 
posite  diagram  (Fig.  16),  A  clear  pattern  is  immediately  evident.  The 
depositional  pattern  of  the  pebbles  along  the  flanks  of  the  flutes  is 
one  of  an  outward  flare,  away  from  the  trend  of  the  flutes  in  an  up- 
glacier  direction.  This  provides  strong  evidence  for  the  depositional 
theory  for  the  origin  of  the  fluting  ridges  and  for  the  concept  of  com¬ 
posite  flow  in  ice. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  pebbles  may  become  reoriented  by  the 
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shearing  force  of  overriding  ice  (Ramsden  and  Westgate,  1971).  Exam¬ 
ination  of  the  diagrams,  however,  reveals  no  consistent  secondary  mode. 
It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  orientation  pattern  is  inherited 
from  a  composite  flow  in  the  basal  part  of  the  glacier. 

Statistical  Treatment  of  the  Macrofabric  Data 

A  concept  concerning  the  degree  of  uniformity  of  process  in  the 
deposition  of  the  till  comprising  the  ridges  w as  derived  from  the  macro- 
fabric  data.  Following  Steinmetz  (1962),  a  vector  mean  orientation  (A) 
was  determined  for  each  site.  The  pebble  observations  are  assumed  to 
represent  vectors  (Watson,  1956).  Observations  (N)  numbering  fifty 
pebbles  were  obtained  as  discussed  in  Chapter  Three.  Where  possible 
an  adjusted  vector  mean  orientation  (A  )  was  also  determined.  The  cal¬ 
culation  of  A^  differs  slightly  from  that  of  A  in  that  the  modal  sector 
of  each  contour  diagram  (See  Appendix)  is  isolated  and  the  mean  of  these 
observations  is  calculated.  Calculation  of  A^  eliminates  the  vector 
components  of  transversely  oriented  pebbles  and  a  figure  more  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  mode  results.  This  method  is  restricted  if  the  data  are 
scattered  throughout  the  diagram  as  it  becomes  difficult  to  isolate  a 
representative  mode..  The  data  are  given  in  Table  2. 

The  magnitude  of  the  resultant  vector  (R)  is  also  given  in  Table  2. 
When  all  pebble  observations  are  congruent,  R=N .  The  confidence  limit 

( Q °)  is  given  in  Table  2  and  with  each  contour  diagram  in  the  Appendix. 

0°  is  defined  as  the  "...  probability  that  the  true  direction  of 

•  v  J 

cross-bedding  (resultant  of  the  population  sampled)  deviates  more  than 
0°  degrees  in  direction  from  the  calculated  resultant  direction  of 
cross -bedding  (resultant  of  the  population  sampled)  is  5  per  cent" 
(Steinmetz,  1962,  p.  806).  The  value  of  0°  is  dependent  on  the  disper- 
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TABLE  2 

ORIENTATION  DATA  FOR  MACROFABRIC  SITES 


SAMPLE  SITE 

N ' 

L  .  X2 

R4 

.  7oS.IG.  R5 

.05 

K7 

1  -A 

50 

20.9° 

19.1° 

25.9 

1.0 

20° 

2.03 

2 -A 

50 

159.3° 

— 

16.7 

1.0 

29° 

1.47 

3 -A 

50 

13.8° 

19.9 

1.0 

25° 

1.63 

4 -A 

50 

4  „  1° 

16.3° 

31.9 

1.0 

15° 

2.70 

5 -A 

50 

3 . 1° 

6.8° 

39.6 

1.0 

10° 

4.79 

6 -A 

50 

14$ .8° 

— 

18.8 

1.0 

26° 

1.57' 

7 -A 

50 

20.3° 

— 

28.2 

1.0 

18° 

2.45 

1-B 

50 

354.7° 

1.0° 

23.7 

1.0 

22° 

1.87 

2~B 

50 

128 „ 2° 

— 

15.1 

1.0 

31° 

1.41 

3-B 

50 

17.1° 

9.3° 

29.9 

1.0 

17° 

2.43 

4-B 

50 

2.0° 

4.4° 

27.1 

1.0 

19° 

4.39 

5-B 

50 

355.7° 

5.8° 

31.1 

1.0 

16° 

2.60 

6-B 

50 

211.3° 

— 

20.8 

1.0 

24° 

1.68 

1-C 

50 

-349.5° 

343.4° 

38.8 

1.0 

11° 

4.39 

2  -C 

50 

166.8° 

— 

19.7 

1.0 

25° 

1.62 

3  -C 

50 

327.7° 

323.7° 

33.7 

1.0 

14° 

3.00 

4-C 

50 

340.1° 

338.7° 

27.4 

1.0 

19° 

2.16 

5-C 

50 

2.4° 

1.6° 

39.9 

1.0 

10° 

4.86 

6-C 

50 

138.7° 

— 

21.8 

1.0 

23° 

1.74 

1-D 

50 

356.1° 

358.7° 

31.3 

1.0 

16° 

2.63 

2-D 

50 

159.7° 

— 

13.8 

1.0 

32° 

1.36 

4-D 

50 

10.9° 

— 

28.2 

1.0 

18° 

2.25 

5-D 

50 

354.3° 

352.2° 

30.5 

1.0 

16° 

2.51 

6-D 

50 

76.7° 

— 

19.6 

1.0 

26° 

1.61 

1-E 

50 

62.3° 

61.3° 

37.0 

1.0 

12° 

3.77 

2-E 

50 

225.9° 

— 

14.0 

1.0 

33° 

1.36 

3-E 

50 

15.3° 

16.3° 

26.0 

1.0 

20° 

2.05 

4-E 

50 

7.9° 

— 

23.2 

1.0 

22° 

1.83 

5-E 

50 

24.1° 

24 . 1° 

32.6 

1.0 

15° 

2.81 

6-E 

50 

37.6° 

— 

33.3 

1.0 

14° 

2.94 

1-F 

50 

48.9° 

42.6° 

31.7 

1.0 

15° 

2.67 

2-F 

50 

191.4° 

— 

21.4 

1.0 

24° 

1.71 

3  -F 

50 

16.1° 

29.2° 

22.3 

1.0 

23° 

1.77 

4-F 

50 

10.9° 

23.3° 

28.1 

1.0 

18° 

2.24 

5-F 

50 

19.3° 

26.3° 

34.5 

1.0 

14° 

3.15 

ln 

o — 

number  of 

pebble 

observa  tions 

2a 

vector  mean  orientation 

?ai 

adjusted 

vector 

mean  orientation 

.R 

j  er/  nr 

/oO  i_  Lr  . 

6  Q° 

-  .  05 
,'K 


percentage  significance  of  R  (See  Watson,  1956) 
confidence  limit  at  5%  probability  level 
estimate  of  precision 
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sion  of  data  points  around  A.  Strong  pebble  orientations  yield  small 
values  of  Q  while  dispersed  orientations  yield  large  values  of  d°  . 

An  estimate  of  the  precision  parameter  (K)  is  also  given  in  Table 
2.  K  is  determined  for  each  fabric  site  by 

~  NJ. 

N-R 

where  the  degrees  of  freedom  equal  2(N-1).  It  can  be  seen  that  K  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  magnitude  of  R, 

Manipulation  of  K  values  for  similar  fabric  sites  was  undertaken 
to  determine  if  one  mean  orientation  (A^)  could  be  found  for  similar 
fabric  sites.  This  homogeneity  of  variance  test  (Steinmetz,  1962)  is 
tested  by  maximum  F-ratio.  For  each  set  of  similar  fabric  sites  the 
largest  K  is  divided  by  the  smallest  K.  The  results  were  compared  with 
tabled  values  (Pearson  and  Hartley,  1954).  "The  null  hypothesis  states 
that  the  sample  precision  parameters  (K)  are  independent  estimates  of 
the  same  population  parameters  (K)n  (Steinmetz,  1962,  p.  809).  If  this 
hypothesis  is  not  rejected  at  the  appropriate  significance  level,  one 
per  cent,  analysis  may  proceed.  The  results  of  this  test  are  given  in 
Table  3. 


TABLE  3 

HOMOGENEITY  OF  VARIANCE  TEST 


S  i  tes 

"A" 

K-max/K -min 

- 

3.2576 

Insig. 

.01 

Sites 

"B" 

K-max/K -min 

e. 

1.8468 

Sig. 

.01 

Sites 

"C" 

K-max/K -min 

• 

3.0019 

Sig. 

.01 

S  i  tes 

"D" 

K-max/K -min 

- 

1.1987 

Sig. 

.01 

Sites 

"E" 

K-max/K -min 

2.7696 

Sig. 

.01 

S  i  tes 

up" 

K-max/K  -min 

1.8328 

Sig. 

.01 

s 
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The  next  step  in  the  analysis  is  to  compute  a  resultant  vector 
(R1)  for  each  similar  fabric  site.  Sample  sites  "A",  however,  can  not 
be  grouped  into  one  new  set  of  data  because  the  maximum  F-ratio  is 
greater  than  the  accepted  value  at  the  one  per  cent  level.  The  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  "A"  sites  can  be  explained  due  to  the  inclusion  of  the  data 
from  flutes  2  and  6,  which  as  Table  2  illustrates,  have  A  values  that 
are  unrepresentative.  These  two  flutes  also  show  consistently  low  K 
values.  Therefore,  it  was  decided  to  re-test  the  maximum  F-ratio'  after 
eliminating  the  data  from  flutes  2  and  6  altogether.  The  adjusted  re¬ 
sults  are  given  in  Table  4. 


TABLE 

4 

ADJUSTED  HOMOGENEITY 

OF 

VARIANCE  TEST 

S  ites 

"A" 

K-max/K  -min 

=  2.9942 

Sig\01 

S  i  tes 

"3" 

K -max /K -min 

=  1.3904 

Slg‘ .01 

Sites 

"C" 

K-max/K -min 

=  2.2430 

Slg\01 

Sites 

"D" 

K-max/K -min 

=  1.1680 

Slg* .01 

S  i  tes 

"E" 

K-max/K -min 

=  2.0607 

Sig\oi 

S  i  tes 

upu 

K-max/K -min 

=  1.1786 

Slg* .01 

All  samples  now  are  significant  at  the  one  per  cent  level  and  a 
composite  resultant  vector  may  be  computed  using  the  same  procedures 
as  for  the  individual  fabric  sites. 

The  final  step  is  to  show  that  the  R^  values  for  the  combined  sam¬ 
ples  are  identical  to  the  similar  sites  from  which  they  were  derived. 

The  formula  (Steinmetz,  1962)  is 

_(N-q)  .  ZR-Rt 
(q-1)  N-2R 


where 
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N  total  number  of  unit  vectors 
q  number  of  samples  under  consideration 
2R  sum  of  R  values  for  similar  fabric  sites 
Rp  combined  value  for  N  observations 
p  number  of  dimensions 

The  computed  F  values  for  the  combined  sites  are  compared  with  any  stan¬ 
dard  F  table  with  the  following  degrees  of  freedom 

d.f.  = (p-1) (q-1)/ (p-l)(N-q) 

The  null  hypothesis  states  that  the  resultant  vectors  of  q  fabric  sites 

l 

are  drawn  from  the  same  population.  If  this  is  not  rejected  one  result¬ 


ant  vector  may  be  calculated  for  similar  fabric  sites.  The  results  of 

\ 

this  test  are  given  in  Table  5. 


TABLE  5 

COMPOSITE  ORIENTATION  DATA  FOR  FLUTES  1,  3,  4  and  5 


SITES 

N1 

F -VALUE 

d.f. 

A  2 

2 

rl3  %SIG.R  4 

V5 

K6 

"A" 

250 

.18 

8/490 

11° 

145.8  1.0 

7° 

2.39 

“B" 

200 

1.61 

6/392 

3° 

109.6  1.0 

9° 

2.20 

"C" 

200 

2.65 

6/392 

345° 

136.6  1.0 

7° 

3.14 

"D" 

150 

.61 

4/394 

0° 

89.5  1.0 

9° 

2.46 

ME" 

200 

4.51 

6/392 

"pit 

200 

2.24 

6/392 

26° 

113.7  1.0 

9° 

2.31 

N  the  number  of  pebble  observations 

2-  . 

A  composite  mean  orientation 

3  ^ 

R 1  combined  value  for  N  observations  (See  Watson,  1956) 
"/'oSig.R  significance  level  of  R  (See  Watson,  1956) 

d°  confidence  limit 

6,.  .  .  . 

K  estimate  of  precision 


The  F  value  for  sites  "E"  is  4.51,  which  is  insignificant  at  the 
one  per  cent  probability  level.  A  mean  orientation  (A  )  may  not  be 
computed  to  represent  this  group  of  fabric  sites.  The  remaining  five 
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composite  sites  have  significant  F  values  and  a  valid  value  has 
been  calculated  for  each  sample. 

The  orientations  listed  are  representative  of  what  is  expected 
from  the  composite  diagram  (Fig.  16).  Orientations  at  sites  "D",  how¬ 
ever,  should  deviate  from  the  crest  alignment  by  a  greater  angle  than 
those  at  sites  "C".  The  composite  diagram  modes  indicate  that  this  ex¬ 
pected  relationship  is  reversed. 

Analysis  of  Microfabric  Data 

Rose  diagrams  o*f  the  two-dimensional  trends  and  plunges  for  ten 
selected  fabric  sites  are  presented  in  Fig.  17.  The  statistical  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  microfabric  data  is  different  from  that  of  the  macrofabric 
data.  The  orientations  of  fine  particles  in  thin  section  can  be  viewed 
only  two-dimensionally  and,  therefore,  three-dimensional  statistical 

methods  can  not  be  employed.  A  test  used  to  determine  the  significance 

2 

of  two-dimensional  orientations  is  the  Chi-square  (X  )  test  (Andrews  and 

2 

Smithson,  1966).  Although  the  X  test  does  not  yield  a  two-dimensional 

mean  orientation,  it  does  determine  whether  or  not  a  two-dimensional 

distribution  of  pebble  long  axes  differs  significantly  from  a  uniform 

2 

two-dimensional  distribution.  X  is  determined  by  the  formula 

..  2_Z(  fo-fe)  2 
*  “  fe 

where  fo  is  the  number  of  observations  per  10°  sector,  fe  is  the  expected 
number  of  observations  per  10°  sector  in  a  uniform  distribution.  The 
degrees  of  freedom  are  determined  by  (N-l),  where  N  refers  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  10°  sectors  chosen.  18  sectors  in  a  180°  distribution  were 
chosen  for  each  microfabric  diagram.  The  results  are'  compared  with 
tabled  X  values  and  the  appropriate  significance  levels  may  be  deter¬ 


mined  . 


\ 
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The  modal  30°  sector  for  each  horizontal  plane  was  determined 
visually  and  the  mean  orientation  for  each  diagram  was  assumed  to  be 
at  the  center  of  this  30°  sector.  Analysis  of  the  orientations  in  the 
vertical  plane  oriented  parallel  to  north  involved  determining  the 
percentage  of  apparent  up-glacier  and  down-glacier  plunges  for  each 
dlide.  The  data  are  presented  in  Table  6. 


TABLE  6 

ORIENTATION  DATA  FOR  SELECTED  MICROFABRIC  SITES 

SI'. IE 

N 

(x2) 

SIG.  LEVEL  A 

OF  30°  MODE 

XPLUNGE1 

%PLUNGE2 

2-C 

69 

63.6 

1.0 

335° 

49.4 

50.6 

2-D 

95 

28.6 

5.0 

335° 

55.6 

44.4 

2-E 

83 

18.1 

Insig. 

55° 

36.3 

63.7 

5 -A 

158 

62.2 

1.0 

15° 

59.6 

40.4 

5-C 

101 

37.3 

1.0 

335° 

62.1 

37.9 

5-F 

109 

54.3 

1.0 

55° 

71.0 

29.0 

6 -A 

105 

40.1 

1.0 

— 

71.1 

28.9 

6-B 

73 

27.4 

10.0 

25° 

33.0 

67.0 

6-D 

110 

21.7 

Insig. 

75° 

36.2 

63.8 

6-E 

73 

19.5 

Insig . 

85° 

51.5 

48.5 

1%PLUNGE 

refers 

to  the  up-glacier  plunges 

27oPLUNGE 

refers 

to  the  down-glacier  plunges 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  microfabric  orientations  (Fig.  17)  are  more 
dispersed  than  the  corresponding  macrofabric  orientations  (See  Appendix). 
The  same  basic  pattern,  however',  is  exhibited  by  both  the  microfabric 
and  macrofabric  orientations.  Sites  &-D  and  6-E  have  modal  30  sectors 
that  are  inconsistent  with  the  macrofabric  diagrams.  Several  possible 
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explanations  exist  for  these  discrepancies.  Microfabric  orientations 
can  differ  from  macrofabric  orientations  due  to  frost  disturbance  of 
the  fine  and  coarse  particles,  due  to  transverse  orientations,  or  due 
to  the  accidental  creation  of  long  axes  during  the  preparation  process 
of  the  slide.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  fine  particles  have  more 
freedom  of  movement  during  deposition.  It  can  not  be  determined  which 

of  these  factors  is  responsible  for  the  absence  of  parallelism  in  some 

* 

of  the  microfabric  orientations  with  the  macrofabric  orientation  mode 

> 

observed , 

Site  6-D  shows  a  very  poor  macrofabric  and  microfabric  orientation. 
The  till  at  this  site  may  have  been  disturbed  subsequent  to  deposition 
or  a  well-developed  orientation  may  not  have  existed  there  at  all.  It 
is  possible  that  an  orientation  may  have  existed  in  the  glacier  ice 
which  was  subsequently  destroyed  during  the  process  of  deposition. 

The  microfabric  values  of  plunge  at  each  site  indicate  moderate 
angles  of  plunge  both  up-glacier  and  down -glacier .  The  majority  of  the 
plunges,  however,  reveal  a  predominant  direction  of  plunge.  Sites  2-C-b 
and  6-D-b,  however,  show  a  predominance  of  particles  with  a  down-glacier 
plunge . 

Spectral  Analysis 

Gravenor  and  Meneley  (1958)  presented  evidence  of  a  preferred  spac¬ 
ing,  or  wavelength  (X),  across  fluting  fields  in  Alberta  and  Saskatche¬ 
wan  (Fig.  10).  Their  method  of  determining  fluting  wavelengths  was  to 
measure  distances  directly  from  air  photographs.  This  method  results 
in  the  exclusion  of  many  of  the  smaller  flutings.  A  more  sophisticated 

technique,  employing  spectral  analysis  of  instrumen tally  surveyed  trav- 

\ 

erses,  was  used. 
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Spectral  analysis  ia  a  technique  that  may  be  applied  to  the  study 
of  periodic  or  rhythmic  data.  It  has  been  used  in  research  in  physical 
geography  and  meteorology  to  study  the  periodicity  of  landforms  (Pres¬ 
ton,  1966)  and  meteorological  phenomena  (Rayner,  1971).  Briefly,  it 
may  be  considered  to  employ  principles  similar  to  that  of  a  spectrum, 
whereby  data  are  broken  down  into  their  component  parts  and  relevant 

information  is  separated  from  extraneous  material.  Spectral  analysis 

* 

allows  for  the  examination  of  data  in  an  exacting,  but  mathematically 

> 

complex,  manner  by  filtering  out  "noise",  or  random  data.  Owing  to  the 
hierarchy  of  flute  sizes  it  was  thought  that  characteristic  wavelengths 
could  best  be  obtained  by  statistical  rather  than  purely  subjective 
me  thods . 

In  analyzing  the  occurrence,  or  recurrence,  of  some  phenomena 
against  time  or  distance  sine  curves,  or  sine-generated  curves,  are 
used.  The  sine  curves  are  fitted  and  re-fitted  to  the  original  data 
in  an  attempt  to  detect  any  wavelengths  involved. 

Traverses  were  ins trumen tally  surveyed  to  provide  data  necessary 
for  analysis  of  the  flutings  in  terms  of  a  wavelength.  The  two  trav¬ 
erses  are  plotted  in  Figs.  8  and  9.  No  pronounced  wavelength  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  either  traverse.  The  technique  of  spectral  analysis,  therefore, 
was  used  to  detect  any  hidden  wavelengths  which  might  exist. 

Analysis  of  Spectral  Data 

Several  factors  and  parameters  need  to  be  defined  prior  to  exam¬ 
ining  the  data  and  the  results.  The  number  of  data  points  (n)  used  in 
each  traverse  must  be  known.  The  data  points  refer  to  the  number  of 
equally  spaced  height  readings  taken  from  each  traverse.  Measurements 
were  taken  at  fifteen  meter  intervals  from  each  traverse.  By  choosing 
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this  short  an  interval  a  significant  number  of  points  have  been  taken 
from  even  the  shortest  wavelengths.  Unless  short  intervals  are  taken 
wave  forms  with  small  wavelengths  will  be  misrepresented  in  the  data. 

The  number  of  lags  chosen  for  each  traverse  must  also  be  known. 

A  lag  (m)  is  defined  as  a  difference  in  time  (distance)  of  two  events 
or  values  considered  together  (Blackman  and  Tukey,  1958).  Alternatively, 
one  may  consider  that  the  original  wave  form  is  displaced  a  distance 

corresponding  to  the  spacing  of  each  data  point  (n) .  For  each  traverse 

> 

the  displacement  of  the  first  lag  is  1  x  15  =15  meters,  for  the  second 
lag,  2  x  15  =30  meters,  and  so  forth  up  to  the  maximum  number  of  lags 
for  each  traverse. 

The  resultant  graphs  for  the  spectral  analysis  of  each  traverse  are 
presented  in  Fig.  18.  The  abscissa  of  each  graph  represents  frequency 
interval,  or  wavelength  (X).  The  ordinate  is  the  power  (variance)  spec¬ 
tral  estimate.  A  power  (variance)  spectral  estimate  is  defined  as  the 

2 

contribution  to  the  total  sample  variance  (o'  )  within  corresponding 
frequencies  (Pers.  Comm.,  K.  Hage) .  The  area  beneath  the  curve  in  each 
graph,  in  variance  units,  represents  the  total  sample  variance.  Selected 
frequencies,  therefore,  contribute  a  certain  amount  of  variance  to  the 
sample  variance.  The  term  "estimate"  is  used  because  the  data  under 
consideration  represent  a -finite  portion  of  the  total  available  data*. 

Determining  the  area  beneath  curve  is  relatively  inaccurate.  It 
may  be  determined  by  the  summation  of  the  multiplication  of  each  power 
spectral  estimate  by  the  corresponding  frequency.  This  procedure  is 
continued  throughout  the  range  of  frequencies  involved. 

An  exception  occurs  in  this  procedure  and  a  minor  adjustment  is 
needed.  The  longest  frequencies  occur  at  .000  cycles/meters,  which  rep- 
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resents  an  infinitely  long  wavelength.  For  this  frequency  the  power 
spectral  estimate  is  multiplied  by  one  half  the  frequency  interval  of 
the  abscissa.  For  example,  the  abscissa  for  the  graph  of  Traverse  1 
(Fig.  18)  is  in  units  of  .017  cycles/meters.  For  the  lowest  frequency 
multiplication  would  be  by  .0085  cycles/meters.  If  this  is  not  done 
the  variance  would  become  infinite. 

The  determination  of  X  is  solved  by  the  equation 

‘  I 

X  =- ™ 
x 

* 

where  x  is  the  frequency  value  at  each  significant  point. 

2 

<J  for  Traverses  1  and  2  are  55.857  and  21.365  respectively.  The 

2 

a  is  divided  by  the  number  of  lags  used  in  the  spectral  analysis  of  each 
traverse . 


Traverse  1 


m 


=  55.^875  _  i  .862 
30 


Traverse  2 

£L2  =11,365  _  _42? 
m  50 


The  ordinates  of  Fig.  18  are  rescaled  so  that  the  above  correspond¬ 
ing  values  equal  one  unit  on  each  graph.  Using  this  scale  confidence 
limits  are  given  by 


Prob  ( 

^\x 
u  r 

A 

X 

=  957o 

J2 

Prob  | 

:V<*) 

=  5% 

where  y  equals  the  degrees  of  freedom,  given  by 


-  2n 
m 


which  is  approximately  equal  to  20  for  each  traverse. 

2 

From  a  table  of  X  values  appropriate  values  are  substituted  in  the 


equation 


Prob  (-— <  X)  =  -  .  5425 
Prob(31'2Q°-  <Y)»l.-5705' 


. 
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Horizontal  lines  are  drawn  on  Fig.  18  at  these  corresponding  proba- 

/ 

bility  levels  on  each  graph.  Any  point  on  each  graph  which  lies  within 
these  confidence  limits  has  a  probability  of  occurring  by  random  chance 
more  than  5/o  of  the  time  and  therefore  is  considered  insignificant. 

Those  points  which  lay  above  the  5%  confidence  limit  are  accepted  as 
significant  provided  that  the  wavelengths  are  not  excessive  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  total  length  of  the  traverse.  The  problem  of  the  signifi- 
cance  of  long  wavelengths  will  be  discussed  later. 

A  premise  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  graphs  of  Fig.  18  is  that  of 
the  ’’white  noise  spectrum”  (Rayner,  1971).  If  the  data  used  in  the  anal¬ 
ysis  were  random,  with  no  periodicity,  this  graph  would  produce  a 
straight  horizontal  line  above  the  abscissa,  the  ’’white  noise  spectrum.” 
Any  deviations  from  this  line,  however,  may  be  interpreted  as  potential¬ 
ly  significant  of  a  wavelength  at  the  corresponding  distances  involved. 
The  significance  of  any  such  deviations,  however,  is  dependent  upon  sev¬ 
eral  factors  to  be  discussed  below. 

Analysis  of  Resultant  Wavelengths 

Traverse  1  yielded  insignificant  points  at  the  5%  probability  level 
until  a  wavelength  of  over  400  meters  occurred.  All  wavelengths  longer 
than  this  also  proved  significant  at  the  5%  level.  Traverse  2  had  a 
similar  kind  of  spectrum  (Fig.  18)  and  wavelengths  of  the  same  distances 
were  found  to  become  significant  at  the  54  level. 

These  long  wavelengths  correspond  unfavorably  with  the  data  of 
Gravenor  and  Meneley,  1958;  Fig.  10).  Wavelengths  of  these  distances 
are  not  represented  in  Fig.  10  as  significant.  Wavelengths  at  the  ex¬ 
pected  distances  of  90-120  meters  (Gravenor  and  Meneley,  1958)  are  insig¬ 


nificant  for  both  traverses. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  excessively  long  wavelengths  are  also  in¬ 
significant.  Wavelengths  of  these  distances  are  not  examined  a  signi¬ 
ficant  number  of  times  in  the  spectral  analysis  and  are  believed  to  be 
unrepresentative  of  distinct  wavelengths  of  consequence.  The  upward 
trend  of  each  curve  (Fig.  18)  as  frequencies  become  larger  is  common 
in  many  kinds  of  spectral  analysis  (Pers.  Comm.,  K.  Hage)  and,  therefore, 
the  longer  wavelengths  are  considered  insignificant  in  this  study. 

The  lack  of  any  acceptable  wavelengths  in  either  set  of  data  illus¬ 
trates  some  interesting  aspects  concerning  flutings.  The  method  of 
examining  the  supposed  wavelengths  by  instrumental  survey  and  spectral 
analysis  is  more  exacting  than  air  photograph  analysis  and  it  indicates 
that  a  90-120  meter  wavelength  is  absent  along  the  two  traverses  exam¬ 
ined.  Wavelengths  of  this  magnitude,  therefore,  are  not  universal  for 
fluting  fields  throughout  Alberta. 

The  data  indicate  that  no  acceptable  wavelength  exists  along  either 
traverse,  but  it  should  not  be  interpreted  that  no  wavelengths  exist  in 
any  fluting  field.  The  selection  of  the  position  of  each  traverse  across 
the  fluting  ridges  was  limited  by  the  location  of  suitably  long  roads. 

The  concentration  of  flutings,  therefore,  may  not  have  been  representa¬ 
tive  of  what  exists  in  other  sections  of  this  or  other  fluting  fields. 

It  is  possible  that  the  longer  wavelengths  are  significant,  but  for 
this  study  they  could  not  be  accepted.  Accurate  traverses  spanning  en¬ 
tire  fluting  fields  are  required  before  this  aspect  of  fluting  develop¬ 
ment  can  be  resolved. 

Sediment  Analysis 

The  mechanical  analysis  procedures  of  the  till  samples  were  out¬ 
lined  in  Fig.  4.  Folk  and  Ward's  (1957)  statistics  were  employed  for 
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the  analysis  of  the  sand  samples  from  the  flank  of  one  ridge.  This  same 
technique,  however,  could  not  be  employed  in  the  statistical  analysis 
of  the  particle  size  distributions  of  the  till  samples  because  the 
the  cumulative  curves  were  too  open-ended  and  necessary  percentages 
could  not  be  obtained. 

Krumbein  and  Pettijohn  (1938)  used  two  statistics  which  may  be 

applied  to  the  analysis  of  till,  a  median  value  (Q^)  an<^  a  sorting 

coefficient  (Sj\/Q^/Q^) .  is  that  particle  size  which  lies  on  the 

507,' line  of  a  cumulative  curve.  and  are  the  first  and  third  quar- 

tiles  and  are  found  at  the  25 7,  and  757.  points  on  a  cumulative  curve. 

Q0  is  given  in  millimeters,  but  the  S  is  a  dimensionless  number.  A 
z  o 

S  value  less  than  2.5  indicates  a  well-sorted  sediment.  S  values 
o  o 

of  approximately  3.0  indicate  a  normally-sorted  sediment.  values 

greater  than  4.5  indicate  a  poorly-sorted  sediment.  The  and  val¬ 
ues  for  the  till  samples  are  given  in  Table  7,  and  the  cumulative  curves 
for  each  sample  are  given  in  Fig.  19. 

The  median  values  of  the  till  samples  tend  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  fine  sand  to  coarse  silt  range  (. 100mm- . 040mm) „  Exceptions  occur 
in  flute  6,  where  coarser  median  values  occur.  Isolated  deviations  from 
this  trend  are  found,  but  there  is  no  consistent  variation  or  trend  eith¬ 
er  across  the  individual  flute  crests  or  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
fluting  field. 

The  S  values  are  variable,  but  most  show  values  indicating  poorly- 
o 

sorted  sediments.  Flute  6,  located  near  the  center  of  the  northern  sec¬ 
tor  of  the  fluting  field,  has  very  low  values,  in  the  range  of  a 
well-sorted  sediment.  This  is  not  indicative  of  a  well-sorted  sediment, 
however;  only  the  central  portion  of  the  cumulative  curves  is  considered 
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CUMULATIVE  CURVES  FOR  TILL  SAMPLES 


FIG.  19 


RESULTS  OF  MECHANICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  TILL  SAMPLES 
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in  the  S  . 

o 

It  is  concluded  that  no  variation  exists  in  the  mechanical  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  till  which  can  be  related  to  the  position  of  the  sample 
within  the  fluting  field.  This  conclusion  is  in  agreement  with  the  find 
ings  of  Gravenor  and  Meneley  (1958)  and  Aranow  (1959),  who  found  that 
properties  of  the  subglacial  material  were  not  responsible  for  the  local 
ization  of  flutings  or  drumlins. 

4 

S  umma  r  y 

The  variations  of  preferred  orientations  of  pebbles  across  flute 
crests  have  been  found  to  illustrate  the  "herring-bone"  pattern  which 
was  postulated  in  Chapter  Four.  The  consistent  pattern  of  pebble  align¬ 
ment  from  one  flute  crest  to  another  provides  evidence  that  composite 
flow  had  occurred  in  the  basal  ice  layers  at  the  time  of  formation  of 
the  flutings  in  the  Athabasca  area.  Through  statistical  analysis  (Stein 
metz,  1962)  it  was  possible  to  obtain  mean  orientations  for  all  grouped 
similar  fabric  sites  (Fig.  16),  except  fabric  sites  "E".  The  composite 
diagram  of  macrofabric  sites  shows  that  pebble  orientations  consistently 
trend  in  towards  the  flute  crests  from  along  the  flanks  of  the  ridges. 
Microfabric  orientations  in  most  cases  have  been  found  to  illustrate 
the  same  kind  of  pattern  as  the  corresponding  macrofabric  diagrams. 

A  sophisticated  technique,  employing  spectral  analysis,  was  applied 
to  the  data  from  Traverses  1  and  2  (Figs.  8  and  9).  It  was  found  that 
the  90-120  meter  wavelength  (Gravenor  and  Meneley,  1958;  Fig.  10)  was 
insignificant  for  both  traverses.  Long  wavelengths,  over  400  meters, 
were  found  to  be  significant  at  the  5%  probability  level,  but  were  dis¬ 
missed  as  insignificant  in  this  study. 

Till  samples  from  each  fabric  site  were  analyzed  (Table  7).  It  was 
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found  that  no  consistent  trends  or  variations  exist  across  flute  ridges 
or  along  the  entire  length  of  the  field  which  might  be  attributed  to 
the  localization  of  flutes  in  the  Athabasca  area. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Introduction 

The  aim  of  this  study  was  to  present  a  theory  for  the  origin  of 
glacial  f lutings.  As  drumlins  and  fluting  ridges  are  considered  to  be 
a  similar  kind  of  glacigenic  landform  the  initial  step  was  to  compare 
both  features.  Similarities  were  found  to  exist  with  respect  to  form, 
composition  and  orientation  of  the  features  with  respect  to  the  line  of 
ice  movement. 

There  are  two  main  differences,  however,  that  suggest  fluting  ridges 
and  drumlins  may  be  regarded  as  separate  landforms.  The  differences  are 
the  extremely  elongate  nature  of  individual  ridges  and  the  fact  that 
they  appear  to  be  spaced  in  a  systematic  manner.  Many  articles  concerned 
with  both  large  and  small  scale  flutings  have  mentioned  a  regular  spacing 
(Hoppe  and  Schytt,  1953;  Gravenor  and  Meneley,  1958;  Baranowski,  1970), 
but  the  distribution  of  drumlins  within  any  one  field  seems  to  be  ran¬ 
dom  (Smalley  and  Unwin,  1968).  Evidence  has  been  gathered,  however, 
which  suggests  that  drumlins  may  have  a  preferred  spacing  (Reed,  Galvin 
and  Miller,  1962). 

Theories  for  the  Formation  of  Drumlins  and  Flutings 

Previous  attempts  at  accounting  for  the  formation  of  drumlins  may 
be  categorized  in  two  major  schools,  the  depositional  and  erosional. 

The  depositional  theory  (Alden,  1905,  1911;  Hollingwor th,  1931;  Charles- 
worth,  1957)  assumed  that  drumlins  were  the  result  of  a  localized  plas¬ 
tering  on,  or  accretion,  of  material  from  the  debris-rich  basal  layers. 
The  erosional  theory  (Tarr,  1894;  Gravenor,  1953;  Flint,  1957)  assumed 
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that  pre-existing  deposits  were  re-moulded  into  the  drumlin  shape. 

Flutings  occur  on  both  a  large  and  small  scale,  but  the  theories 
presented  for  the  small  scale  flutings  are  not  applicable  to  the  large 
scale  flutings  of  western  North  America.  Processes  of  basal  squeezing 
or  gouging  may  account  for  the  formation  of  small  scale  flutings,  but 
are  not  feasible  mechanisms  for  the  formation  of  large  scale  flutings. 

An  alternative  theory,  therefore,  is  proposed  to  explain  the  formation 
of  large  scale  flutings. 

Gravenor  and  Meneley  (1958)  presented  a  theory  which  assumed  that 
some  process  acting  in  the  basal  ice  itself  was  responsible  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  flutings.  A  series  of  high  and  low  pressure  zones  aligned 
parallel  to  the  line  of  ice  movement  were  thought  to  have  been  created 
in  the  basal  ice  at  equally  spaced  intervals.  Material  in  the  debris- 
rich  basal  ice  layers  was  thought  to  have  moved  obliquely  from  beneath 
the  high  pressure  zones  into  the  adjacent  low  pressure  zones.  The 
fluting  troughs,  therefore,  would  have  been  formed  beneath  the  high 
pressure  zones.  The  fluting  ridges  would  have  been  formed  beneath  the 
low  pressure  zones  and  would  be  composed  of  material  originally  found 
beneath  the  high  pressure  zones. 

This  study  was  partially  designed  to  test  the  theory  presented  by 
Gravenor  and  Meneley  (1958).  The  causes  of  a  secondary  kind  of  basal 
ice  movement  and  how  it  operated  in  the  basal  ice  layers  remained  to  be 
examined . 

Secondary  Flow  in  Water 

The  mechanisms  of  a  helicoidal  kind  of  flow  acting  in  water  were 
examined  in  Chapter  Four.  It  was  found  that  longitudinal  current  rip¬ 
ples  resembled  the  form,  though  not  the  scale,  of  flutings.  Under  cer- 
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tain  flow  conditions  the  current  ripples  were  formed  by  a  series  of  op¬ 
positely  rotating  spiral  vortices  oriented  parallel  to  the  flow  direc¬ 
tion.  Adjacent  descending  vortices  created  an  increase  in  shear  along 
the  surface  of  the  loose-grain  bed.  Where  the  vortices  separated  from 
the  bed  the  shear  along  the  bed  ceased  and  the  grains  were  deposited 
(Allen,  1969).  Individual  vortices  underwent  complete  rotations  before 
the  final  current  ripples  were  formed.  The  spacing  of  the  ripples  was 
found  to  be  relatively  consistent. 

Composite  Flow  in  Ice 

The  similarity  of  form,  orientation  and  wavelength  suggests  that  a 
similar  kind  of  process  may  have  operated  during  the  formation  of  the 
f lutings.  This  kind  of  flow  in  ice,  however,  was  termed  composite  flow. 

Glaciological  literature  concerning  this  kind  of  movement  within 
ice  was  nonexistent.  A  theoretical  situation  in  which  a  composite  kind 
of  flow  could  exist  was  suggested.  If  basal  ice  velocities  in  equally 
spaced  zones  beneath  the  glacial  ice  could  be  increased  relative  to  the 
adjacent  areas,  possibly  due  to  increased  rates  of  basal  melting,  the 
thicknesses  of  ice  above  these  areas  would  be  expected  to  decrease.  The 
shear  stress  levels,  which  are  partly  dependent  on  thickness  of  ice, 
would,  therefore,  decrease  relative  to  the  slower  moving,  thicker  ice 
to  either  side.  The  stress  differentials  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
regional  ice  movement  would  be  expected  to  vary  in  a  series  of  alternat¬ 
ing  high  and  low  pressure  zones.  The  resultant  movement  of  basal  ice 
necessary  to  attain  a  stress  equilibrium  situation  would  be  from  beneath 
the  zones  of  high  pressure  to  the  zones  of  low  pressure.  This  movement 
could  resemble  that  given  in  Fig.  15. 

It  is  not  believed  that  complete  rotatations  of  the  composite  flow 
regimes  would  occur.  The  debris-rich  basal  ice  layers  would  move  oblique- 
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ly  towards  the  low  pressure  zones  and  this  material  would  be  deposited 
in  the  form  of  the  fluting  ridges  beneath  these  zones. 

Fabric  Analysis  and  the  Reconstruction  of  Flow  Lines 

Attempts  were  made  to  detect  evidence  for  composite  flow  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  structure  of  the  fluting  ridges.  Assuming  parallelism  of  ice 
flow  direction  and  pebble  long  axes,  the  pebbles  along  the  flanks  of  the 
fluting  ridges  should  show  preferred  orientations  oblique  to  the  trend 
of  the  flutings.  The  two-dimensional  orientations  should  show  a  "her¬ 
ring-bone"  pattern,  the  long  axis  orientations  lying  oblique  to  the 
flute  crests.  If  such  were  the  case  it  would  provide  strong  evidence 
for  the  deposi tional  theory  for  the  origin  of  the  fluting  ridges  and 
for  the  concept  of  composite  flow  in  ice.  :•  * 

The  long  axis  orientations  were  found  to  illustrate  the  postulated 
pattern  (Appendix  and  Fig.  16).  Statistical  analysis,  after  Steinmetz 
(1962),  showed  that  nearly  all  the  fabric  orientations  from  similar 
north-facing  fabric  sites  could  be  grouped  into  one  set  of  composite 
mean  values.  The  exception  to  this  procedure  occurred  at  fabric  sites 
"E".  Flutes  2  and  6  were  south-facing  roadcuts  and  yielded  poor  orien¬ 
tations  and  they  were  excluded  from  the  compsoite  mean  orientations. 
Therefore,  it  appears  that  a  consistent  ice  flow  direction  dependent  on 
the  position  relative  to  the  flute  crests  can  be  detected.  The  pattern 
of  flow  direction  inferred  from  the  long  axis  orientations  defines  flow 
lines  in  accordance  with  the  composite  flow  hypothesis. 

Spectral  Analysis  of  the  Transverse  Wavelengths 

The  second  object  of  the  study  was  to  examine  the  supposed  wave¬ 
lengths  across  the  flutings.  Data  presented  by  Gravenor  and  Meneley 
(1958;  Fig.  10)  suggest  that  a  preferred  spacing  exists  between  adjacent 
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ridges.  Gravenor  and  Meneley  (1958),  however,  obtained  data  from  air 
photographs  with  the  result  that  many  smaller  flutings  were  excluded 
from  the  analysis.  Detailed  profile  mapping,  therefore,  was  under¬ 
taken  to  ensure  that  all  flutes  would  be  recorded. 

The  data  were  examined  by  spectral  analysis  (Dixon,  1968).  Spectral 
analysis  is  an  intricate  method  of  analyzing  periodic  or  rhythmic  data. 

By  using  this  kind  of  analysis  detailed  information  concerning  the 
lengths  and  significance  of  supposed  wavelengths  was  examined. 

Evenly  spaced  height  readings  were  analyzed  by  computer  and  the 
resultant  graphs  of  the  analysis  for  both  traverses  are  given  in  Fig. 

18.  The  significance  of  any  wavelength  is  determined  by  drawing  confi¬ 
dence  limits  on  each  graph.  The  levels  of  significance  chosen  for  the 
study  were  the  5%  and  95%  levels.  The  results  for  each  traverse  proved 
insignificant  for  the  wavelengths  quoted  by  Gravenor  and  Meneley  (1958; 
Fig.  10). 

The  only  wavelengths  that  proved  significant  were  the  long  ones, 
over  400  meters  for  each  traverse.  These  wavelengths  are  dismissed  in 
this  study  as  insignificant  as  their  recurrence  interval  is  too  long 
considering  the  lengths  of  the  two  traverses  examined.  No  wavelength 
of  any  consequence,  therefore,  can  be  said  to  exist  along  either  trav¬ 
erse  examined. 

Textural  Analysis  of  Till  within  Flutes 

Analysis  of  the  till  samples  gathered  showed  that  the  nature  of 
the  subglacial  material  was  not  important  in  the  localization  of  the 
flutings  in  the  Athabasca  area.  The  composition  of  till,  while  not 
consistent  with  respect  to  percentages  of  sand,  silt  and  clay,  showed 
no  variation  or  trend  that  could  be  related  to  the  location  of  each 
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sample  either  across  flute  crests  or  along  the  length  of  the  field. 

It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  flutings  were  formed  by  a  com¬ 
posite  kind  of  flow  acting  in  the  basal  ice  layers.  It  is  believed 
that  the  ridges  are  depositional  features  composed  of  material  that 
was  being  transported  in  the  debris-rich  basal  ice  layers.  While  the 
present  day  knowledge  of  the  physics  of  ice  does  not  explain  this  hypo¬ 
thesis,  the  fabric  orientations  found  agree  with  the  concept  of  com- 
posite  flow.  The  concept  of  evenly  spaced  composite  flow  regimes  can 
not  be  accepted  as  valid  along  either  traverse  used  in  the  study. 
Suggestions  for  Further  Study 

More  detailed  work  is  needed  on  fabric  orientations  across  flute 
crests  and  into  the  trough  areas.  Closely  spaced  sites  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  across  entire  flute  crests  to  analyze  the  degree  of  variation 
of  orientation  outwards  from  the  center  of  the  flute  crest.  Work  is 
also  needed  on  the  possible  relationships  that  may  exist  between  the 
size  of  an  individual  fluting  ridge  and  the  degree  of  variance  of  orien¬ 
tation  across  the  crest.  As  two  ridges  were  found  to  resemble  closely 
drumlins  in  the  Athabasca  area,  true  drumlins  should  be  examined  in  a 
similar  manner  to  see  if  pebble  orientations  vary  in  drumlins  that  are 
suspected  as  being  depositional  features. 

More  detailed,  longer  traverses  are  needed  from  several  fluting 
fields  to  examine  the  possibility  of  an  actual  wavelength.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  wavelengths  may  exist  in  other  fields  and  profiles  across 


entire  flute  fields  should  be  used. 
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Flute  I  Fabric  A 

Trend  of  flute 


Circles  at  one  pebble  frequency 
50  observations 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  20* 
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Flute  I  Fabric  B 

0°  Trend  of  flute 


180° 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  22* 
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Flute  I  Fabric  C 

Trend  of  flute 


Circles  at  one  pebble  frequency 
50  observations 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  11 
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Flute  I  Fabric  D 

Trend  of  flute 


Circles  at  one  pebble  frequency 
50  observations 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  16' 
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Flute  I  Fabric  E 

Trend  of  flute 


Circles  at  one  pebble  frequency 
50  observations 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  1 2' 
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Flute  I  Fabric  F 

Trend  of  flute 


Circles  at  one  pebble  frequency 
50  observations 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  15 
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Flute  2  Fabric  A 

Trend  of  flute 


Circles  at  one  pebble  frequency 
50  observations 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  29* 


Flute  2  Fabric  B 
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Confidence  limit  (5%)  31* 
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Flute  2  Fabric  c 


Trend  of  flute 


Circles  at  one  pebble  frequency 
50  observations 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  25° 
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Flute  2  Fabric  D 

0°  Trend  of  flute 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  32* 
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Flute  2  Fabric  E 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  33* 
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Circles  at  one  pebble  frequency 
50  observations 


Confidence  limit  (  5 X  )  24 
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Flute  3  Fabric  A 

0«  Trend  of  flute 


T80* 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  25* ' 
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Flute  3  Fabric  B 
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Confidence  limit  (5%)  1 7* 
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Flute 


3  Fabric  C 

Trend  of  flute 


Circles  at  one  pebble  frequency 
50  observations 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  14° 
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Flute  3  Fabric  E 


Trend  of  flute 


Circles  at  one  pebble  frequency 
50  observations 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  20* 
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Flute  3  Fabric  F 

0°  Trend  of  flute 


180° 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  23° 
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Flute  4  Fabric  A 

Trend  of  flute 


Circles  at  one  pebble  frequency 
50  observations 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  15° 
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Flute  4  Fabric  B 

Trend  of  flute 


Circles  at  one  pebble  frequency 
50  observations 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  19' 
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Flute  4  Fabric  C 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  19* 
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Flute  4  Fabric  D 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  18* 
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Flute  4  Fabric  E 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  22 
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Flute  4  Fabric  F 


Circles  at  one  pebble  frequency 
50  observations 


Trend  of  flute 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  18' 
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Flute  5  Fabric  A 


Trend  of  flute 


Circles  at  one  pebble  frequency 
50  observations 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  10' 
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Flute  5  Fabric  B 

Trend  of  flute 


Circles  at  one  pebble  frequency 
50  observations 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  16 
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Flute  5  Fabric  C 

Trend  of  flute 


Circles  at  one  pebble  frequency 
50  observations 


Confidence  limit  (5%)  11 
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Flute  5  Fabric  D 

Trend  of  flute 


Circles  at  one  pebble  frequency 
50  observations 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  17° 
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Flute  5  Fabric  E 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  15' 


' 
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Flute  5  Fabric  F 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  14* 
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Flute  6  Fabric  A 

Trend  of  flute 


Circles  at  one  pebble  frequency 
50  observations 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  27* 
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Flute  6  Fabric  B 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  24' 
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Flute  6  Fabric  C 

Trend  of  flute 


Circles  at  one  pebble  frequency 
50  observations 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  23* 


i. 
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Flute  6  Fabric  D 

0°  Trend  of  flute 


180° 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  26' 
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Flute  6  Fabric  E 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  15' 
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Flute  7  Fabric  A 

Trend  of  flute 


Circles  at  one  pebble  frequency 
50  observations 


Confidence  limit  (  5%  )  23* 


' 


